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A TALE OF 
By NEIL 
Author of ** The Bayonet that Came Home,” 


HE orders of the foreman 
were plain. “You men ‘ull 
change mares from to-day,” 


he said, addressing the two 
men as they loaded the heavy 
4 yellow..carts from the same 
heap of gravel. 

Dan spoke up immediately. 

“T ’ud rather keep to Bess,” he suggested. 
“T’m fond o’ the old gal.” ~—- And, turning to 
the black mare, the man patted her sleek, 
shining neck with his rough hand. 

The foreman glanced at Alf Stubbs 
smilingly. The latter was swarthy and keen- 
eyed—almost a gipsy in appearance. 
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said, authoritatively. 
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Peasant Stories,” etc. 


makes a fule o’ 
Stubbs remarked, 


“That’s ‘is way! ’E 
isself with the mare,” Alf 
contemptuously. 

Dan turned on his heel. 
motion. 

“T’m never one to put on dumb animals,” 
he explained, with fire. “If you call shat 
bein’ a fule, Alf—well, I am.” 

The two men had never agreed. 
now shot angry glances at each other. 

But the foreman held up his hand. 

*“T don’t want no words atween yer,” he 
“You'll change mares 
Onnerstan’ ?” 

He walked away to 


It was a single 


They 


becos I say so. 
The order was given. 
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the wooden office at the centre of the great 
gravel-pit. 

Dan Reeve had a round face, grey eyes, 
and a splotch of high colour in each cheek. 


Hard work left the fresh good humour of 


this countenance undisturbed. Its expression 
responded smilingly to the virtues with 
which Alf Stubbs had no sympathy. There 
was a steady balance about Dan Reeve that 
his fellow-workman had hitherto failed to 
upset. But a sensitive point was found in 
the opportunity which the change of mares 
presented. Now Dan showed life and 
temper: now he expostulated and chafed as 
the days wore by and Alf Stubbs bullied 


Black Bess with the harsh word and 
bitter blow. 
“And if I did ’it ’er,” said Alf Stubbs, 


facing round, his leathery cheeks wrinkling 
with the folds of a vicious smile, 
“ wot’s it got to do wi’ you?” 

A perplexity showed itself in Dan’s face ; 


close 


he paused before emptying a shovelful of 


gravel into an oblong sieve. 

“But the mare wor standin’ stiddy!” he 
expostulated. “She worn’t a-doin’ no 
‘arm !” 

“You'll be understandin’ ’er better than 
I, then, as ’as to drive her!” The suggestion 
was made mockingly. 

The blade of Dan’s shovel sank suddenly. 
Its gravel fell with a gritty rasp. 

“ Alf! will yer ’elp me persuade the boss 
to change as we wor afore? I’m fond o’ 
old Bess. You ’ave the grey again! And 
I'll take it kind on yer. I wun’t forget it.” 

Dan’s round face showed deep feeling as 
he made the appeal. 

Alf Stubbs had unhooked the leather reins 
from a point of the brass hames in order to 
strike the mare with their thong. Without 
deigning a reply, he threw them carelessly 
over his shoulder. It was the position 
for a new blow which would presently 
cut under the belly of the flinching mare. 

“Tt you ‘it ’er agen!” Dan exclaimed, 
hoarsely, and a fierce threat shone forth from 
his grey eyes. 

“Wa-al, and if I ‘its ’er agen! Wot 
then?” The question was drawlingly pro- 
vocative, but the reins did not fall. 

Dan took a step forwards, so that his 
words might surely carry. 

“Jes’ this! Tl goo to the master.” He 
raised his voice passionately. “I say, I'll 
goo to the master. I'll see wot Mr. ’Arris 
says to his mare bein’ knocked about.” 

It was a threat with which Dan thought to 
make the man quail. 
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“And yer think as that'll stop me! Yer 
think as two can’t play that game. Ga’ane, 


yer stupid fule! I ain’t afeared o’ ’im, nor 
you, nor nuthin’. See! T'll ” 

Alf Stubbs was turning to strike the mare 
again when a rumble of wheels upon the 
corduroy road which led down into the 
gravel-pit drew his attention in an upward 
glance. 

“S—st!” he exclaimed, the expression of 
his face blanking with dismay ; “I wor only 


jokin’, I worn’t a-really goin’ to ’it ’er.” 
Ant owing the reins lightly upon the 
And throwing tl lightly tl 

mare’s back, Alf Stubbs snatched up a 


shovel, to begin an ostentatiously busy work. 

A look of disgust swept over Dan’s 
countenance. 

“T’ve more than ’arf a mind to-—-— 

“Not on a mate, Dan!” Alf Stubbs 
urged, whiningly. “ You wouldn’t peach on 
a mate. S—st, ’e ’ull ’ear yer.” 

The low pony-cart had scarcely come to a 
halt when Mr. Harris turned his head. His 
betrothed was walking her bicycle down the 
last half of the corduroy road. ‘“ Here!” 
said Mr. Harris, addressing the two men, 
indifferently, “one of yer just catch hold of 
the pony’s head, will yer ?” 

Alf Stubbs ran to obey, fawningly. <A 
second later Mr. Harris had descended from 
the vehicle and was walking back to meet 
Miss Betty. 

Morne gravel-pit lies a mile from the town 
of Burslop. It is a valuable property, show- 
ing a “face” of some eight-and-twenty feet 
of gravel. Two years back George Harris 
had approached the proprietors with a pro- 
posal that he should work it on the royalty 
system. The offer appeared a good one. 
Mr. Harris was an enterprising builder of 
Burslop. He would be in a position to cart 
and place the gravel with the municipality, 
besides working up a connection through the 
ordinary channels of his business. In short, 
the proprietors thought that Mr. Harris would 
do more for them on the royalty system than 
they could do by working the pit themselves. 
And a very few months, with their enormously 
increased output, justified them in their 
acceptance of his offer. 

“ Tet me carry your bag, Kate,” said Mr. 
Harris, approaching Miss Betty, with asmile. 
She made a little grimace of disapproval. 

“T’d rather you’d wheel the machine!” 
she replied, crossing a shiny oil-skin bag over 


” 


the handle-bar of her machine out of his 
reach. 

He laughed, gazing admiringly into a 
nervously - sensitive countenance, whose 








BESS—THE 


beauty was one of fresh colour and ani- 
mated expression. 

“What!” he presently exclaimed. 
precious as all that? You won’t trust me 
with it?” 

Miss Betty surrendered up the bicycle. 

“Now, don’t tease!” murmured, 
adding, thoughtfully, “I want to—to look.” 

‘hey had reached the bottom of the slop- 
ing road. Miss Betty paused. Her eye 
swept eagerly along the great face of gravel. 
Its yellow was dazzling in the morning sun- 
shine. A heavy soil thrust downwards red- 
dish tongues. This geometrical regularity of 
colour and form pleased but did not satisfy. 
She wandered forwards, looking to the right. 
Flat bevelled moundsof “natural” gravel, finer 
chinks, blue-grey flints, were grouped upon a 
level around a central hut of tarred timber. 
The rasp of shovels, the clearer clink of other 
tools, drew her attention from one group 
to another of shirt-sleeved labourers till 
it rested upon a green fringe of delicately 
pointing larches. “Oh! howpretty. I must 
have a bit of that,” said Miss Betty, in a 
breath. 

“If I were you, I’d draw where the men 
are going to work to-morrow,” Mr. Harris 
suggested, moving to her left. 

“* Where ?” she asked. 

He pointed to an angle of the gravel face. 

“No!” she said. 

“Well, then—/“here /” he urged. 

Miss Betty turned away, looking 
again at the wood. 

“You are not going to take that /” 
he remarked, disdainfully. And he 
tried to take the bag from her hand. 

“T shall,” she said, resisting play- 
fully. 

“ But 

“T shall,” she said. 

And as usual Miss Betty had her 
way. 

A couple of hours passed. Mr. 
Harris had quitted the gravel - pit 
with the understanding that he would 
meet his betrothed as she bicycled 
back to Burslop. 

“Tt’s time as we drew out, Dan,” 
Alf Stubbs remarked. 


"30 


she 


” 





A little later the heavily -loaded 
carts were climbing the corduroy 
road with creaking axles. The men 


paused to rest the mares at the 
summit of the ascent. Afterwards 
Dan, walking by the side of the grey, 
led the way. They took the road to 
Burslop. 


BLACK 
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He refused to talk, 
answering in monosyllables. Suddenly the 
long whip of Alf Stubbs went — crack ! 
‘Gee up ! Wun’t yer?” he shouted, savagely, 
to the black mare, whilst his eye watched the 
back of the man in front. 

A muscle tightened tensely outwards at the 
angle of Dan’s jaw. He did not turn, strain- 
ing his gaze more straightly ahead. 

Alf smiled. “It’s ’ot, ain’t it ? he asked. 

There was no reply. 

The carts were rattling noisily; the locks 
of their axles jolted in and out of a black 
grease. “It’s ot, ain’t it?” Alf asked again. 

There was no reply. 

Crack! The report of the whip again 
exploded like a pistol. 


Dan seemed sulky. 


Crack! Crack! There was a_ heavy 
plunging of the black mare; her harness 
jangled loosely. Crack! Crack! Dan’s 


eyes came fiercely round. He saw a streak 
of hair rucked up athwart the belly of the 


mare. Springing upon Alf Stubbs, Dan 
gripped the whalebone handle of the 
whip. 


“Give it up to me, yer cruel devil,” he 
shouted, in an outburst of passion. 

Face to face and hands by hands they 
held the whip, while the heavy carts went 
past and on. 

“ Drop it!” Dan said, passionately, pulling 


“ALF RELEASED THE GRASP OF HIS RIGHT HAND AND ENDEAVOURED 


TO STRIKE WITH IT.” 
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backwards with a sudden fierceness. “ Let 
Let goo!” He jerked furiously with 
his arms. 

The strength of the two men was equal. 
Neither could obtain possession of the 
whip. Their passions rose as they struggled 
tramplingly over the surface of the dusty 
road. Alf released the grasp of his right 
hand, and endeavoured to strike with it. 
But the left of Dan was too quick for him, 


' 
Co 
goo : 


it fastened upon the cuff of his sleeve. 
The restraints maddened them. They tried 
to trip, and broke apart, to find the 


whip lying between them upon the roadway. 
They would have rushed back upon it, but 
at that moment there was a crash which drew 
their attention simultaneously towards the 
two carts. The grey mare, left to herself, 
had approached too nearly to a ditch bound- 
ing the road. A wheel of Dan’s cart had 
sunk noisily into it. The vehicle was over- 
turning. The load of gravel was rattling out 
in a hurrying stream. With a shout of 
alarm, Dan ran towards the grey mare, which 


was plunging against the shafts as_ their 
pressure came upon her sides more and 


more strongly. Before he could reach her 
she reared with a piercing neigh. For a 
moment her great fore-legs beat the air, her 
body strained every muscle. Then the cart 
drew her suddenly backwards and sideways. 
The thudding fall of the huge carcass was 
horrible. Dan was too late. His face went 
pale as paper when he presently looked 
down upon the tempest of her hoofs. 

The mare was lying upon her back, wedged 
into the hollow of the ditch. In the first 
strenuousness of her terror it was impossible 
to do anything. ‘The tremendous play of 
the glittering iron shoes was too threatening. 
Occasionally they would strike and dint the 
overturned cart with a violent blow. 

But the furious energy of the mare’s fright 
exhausted her. ‘The struggles grew inter- 
mittent. Presently her head was _ resting 
still with staring eyes, the shag-fringed hoofs 
of her fore-legs were kinking helplessly 
downwards. 

“Tt worn’t my fault, Alf!” Dan gasped, 
entreating with his eyes for comfort under 
the responsibility of the accident. 

Alf Stubbs bent cautiously over the now 
passive mare. He looked up again with a 
gleam in his eye. 

“She ’as bruk ’er off ’ind!” he remarked. 

“ Never!” said Dan, lugubriously. 

“She ‘as, I tell yer!” He 
66 Lo »k bee 


The fracture was high up. 


pe yinted. 


A thickness of 
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And Dan 
himself to believe such a 


flesh permitted it to be doubtful. 
would not allow 
misfortune. 

“You'll ’elp me get ’er up?” he sug- 
gested, coaxingly. “ We'll cut what we cant 
undo.” 

Alf Stubbs drew himself slowly upright. 

“You’ve made a fair job on’t, this time,” 
he remarked. ‘The master ’ull be in a nice 
ole takin’ when ’e finds ’is mare ’as to be 
shot.” He paused, adding, with a laugh, “1 
reckun ’e ’ull give yer the sack ” 

“ But it worn’t my fault !” Dan objected. 

“°E ’ull b’lieve that, wun’t ’e?” 

“°E will. You'll tell ’im as you see it 
worn’t,” Dan replied, defiantly. 

“Shall I?” 

Alf Stubbs thrust his hands into his 
pockets and lounged towards the head of 
the black mare. 

“ You ain’t a-goin’?” Dan said, blankly. 

“ Ain’tI?” And leaving the sneer behind 
him, Alf Stubbs led the black mare away 
towards Burslop. 

“Tt wor your fault as much as mine,” Dan 
shouted, angrily. 

There was no reply, save the crack of a 
whip. Presently Alf and the heavy jolting 
cart had passed out of sight around a curve 
of the road. 

Miss Betty’s mind was blank, save for the 
pleasures belonging to a swift bicycle transit, 
when she arrived at the scene of the accident. 
Its distress lay suddenly before her eyes ; 
its shock came powerfully upon the sensitive 
fibre of her nature. In one moment pity, 
sympathy, and a generous desire to assist 
brought her to Dan’s side. It was impos- 
sible to resist the warm impulsiveness which 
so honestly wished to share his trouble 
Dan’s confidences were drawn forth. ‘They 
contained no sneaking intention of revenge 
upon Alf Stubbs. He spoke them upwards, 
as from an inferior to a superior. As Miss 
Betty kindled with a fierce indignation at the 
account of the men’s struggle and of Alf 
Stubbs’s subsequent desertion, Dan scarcely 
shared it. His relief was one of narration. 
His clearest object, that she should under- 
stand. ‘There was the same childlike sim- 
plicity about the rough man when he accepted 
her offer of help. 

“If yer wud, miss. Yes.’ 

The assent was enough for Miss Betty. 
She mounted her bicycle to speed back to 
the gravel-pit for help. 

The ride was slightly uphill. She had to 
explain to the men. When Miss Betty, ac- 
companied by some of the latter in a cart, 
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again came within view, the distant figure of 
Dan Reeve was no longer solitary. A nearer 
approach showed Mr. Harris amongst a 
group gathered about the mare. Simulta- 
neously she recognised that it was his pony 
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other was sensitive to what appeared to be 
an act of injustice. There were tears in her 
eyes. 

“You're not going? Wait a moment for 
me,” Mr. Harris said, suddenly. 





“MISS BETTY ARRIVED AT THE SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT.” 


cart standing in the roadway. Miss Betty 
waved her hand. The group stirred. “They 
see us coming,” Miss Betty exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, to the men in the cart by her side. 
She was wrong. ‘The cause of the agitation 
presently disclosed itself in a flash of fire 
and the dull report of a gun. 

“ Her leg was broken! I was obliged to,” 
Mr. Harris explained. 

“Poor, poor creature!” Miss Betty mur- 
mured, regretfully, glancing at the dead mare. 
Presently her eyes fell upon Dan Reeve. 
Touching Mr. Harris upon the sleeve, she 
drew him aside. 

The cart was damaged. 
mare dead. 

“ T’ve dismissed 
curtly, with temper. 

“ But it wasn’t his fault,” said Miss Betty, 
vivaciously. “It was the other man’s. They 
quarrelled because he was beating it. And 
the cart went over while 

“A tale! One of their tales!” Mr. Harris 
interrupted, impatiently. “I met Stubbs on 
the road. He told me how it happened. 
Dan had gone to sleep on the gravel. That 
was breaking my strict rule. I have dis- 
missed him.” 

The one was angry at a material 
There was a high colour in his cheeks. 


His valuable grey 


him,” Mr. Harris said, 





loss. 
The 


Miss Betty rode away without reply. 


Grace Street is one of the longest 
thoroughfares in Burslop. The sun was 
setting when Mr. Harris drove into it from 
Parr Road. ‘The long vista scarcely took his 
attention. He was too accustomed to it. 
Besides, his mind was full; he had just 
quitted his betrothed. Flicking the pony 
lightly with his whip, Mr. Harris drove past 
small shops, small private residences, gaps of 
gardens, and cottages. Presently he turned 
sharply to the left, entering a yard over whose 
gateway there arched the black lettering: 
“Geo. Harris, Builder.” As the pony trotted 
eagerly towards a long range of stables Mr. 
Harris turned his head. Pointing with his 
whip, he shouted back to a man, “Those 
poles are stacked too close to the tiles. 
Move ’em to-morrow Yes! I'll have 
‘em nearer the planks What ?.. No 

And Bill ! Tell Stubbs to come to me 
at the office Yes! Now.” 

A little later, Alf Stubbs understood that 
he was dismissed. 

“And Dan?” Alf Stubbs inquired, scowl- 
ing malevolently. 


The interview had been unpleasant. 
Mr. Harris’s cheeks flushed yet more 
warmly. 
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“T—l’ve changed my mind. 
on,” he replied, hesitatingly. 

“ But 4 

“There’s your money!” Mr. Harris inter- 
rupted, laying some silver down upon a desk. 

And he took up his pen; he would engage 
in no further argument. 

Alf Stubbs picked up the silver. He 
looked at it and his late master. His eye 
was very evil. Then he quitted the office 
At the gate of the yard he turned to shake 
his fist. Afterwards he 
crossed the roadway to 
two cottages. As he 
entered one Dan came 
out of the other. 


Dan stays 


There is not much 
traffic through Grace 
Street after the hour of 
eleven at night. It was 
at twelve that Dan 
Reeve, suddenly raising 
his head from the pillow, 
awoke his wife with the 
breathless remark: 
“Mary! Mary! Did 
yer hear anything ?” 

She was startled, 
and for the moment 
did not reply, amidst 
the stupor of the thick 
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darkness which sur- 
rounded them. * 

He sat up in bed, eae 
rumpling the coverings Jot 





unheedingly away from 

her. ms 
““What’s the matter, 

Dan?” she asked, a 

sudden shiver of cold and nervous conscious 

ness taking her. 

“ T thought—— ” he said. 

The sentence was left unfinished. A 
dreadful scream rang discordantly through 
the night without. Its intense terror seemed 
never-ending. It was animal, yet horribly 


THE GATE 


human. 
Dan’s bare feet came to the floor with a 
thud. He rushed with outstretched arms to 


the window, pulling the curtains impetuously 
aside. A flare of light from the yard across 
the roadway met his gaze. He unbolted and 
dashed open a rickety window. Then his 


straining ear took in a heavy commotion, 
amidst which there was another and another 
shriek. 

Dan dressed with a furious haste. 

“Come 


out and help! The master’s 





OF THE YARD HE TURNED 
TO SHAKE HIS FIST.’ 








stable is afire,” he shouted, knocking 
thunderously at the door of Alf Stubbs’s 
cottage. 


A window opened sluggishly above his 
head. 

“The stable is afire! We must get the 
’osses out,” Dan shouted upwards. 

“Tchar! And it Alf Stubbs 
remarked ; adding, coldly, “ but I’ve ’ad the 
sack. It ain’t my job.” 

“But they'll burn alive!” 
passionately. 

“Get ’em out, then! 
You're the master’s man. 
I ain’t.” 

Dan turned away, rush- 

ing to the door of the 
yard. There was a clank 
of iron as he lifted and 
swung back a heavy bar. 
“Ves! it is inside ere,” he 
explained to a crowd that 
was now streaming to 
his side; and, pushing 
open the gate, they 
rushed forward — those, 
on the darkly shadowed 
left, stumbling with 
curses or laughs amidst 
a miscellany of tiles, 
chimney-pots, and _scaf- 
folding-poles. 
Mr. Harris’s _ stable 
was a long building with 
an upper story. The 
entrance to it was under 
a gable at one end. 
There was shadow here. 
The flames were leaping 
upwards into the night 
from a hay-loft at the other end of the build- 
ing. As the men waited, the human-like 
screams and the plunging of the panic-stricken 
horses within were appalling. Suddenly the 
delay was explained to them. 

“TI can’t find the key!” Dan shouted, 
above the uproar. “I ’ooked it up ’ere afore 
I left last thing ; but someone must a-took it 
—it is gone.” 

“ Let’s break it in!” a voice suggested. 

And a man brought the thickness of his 
shoulder—thud, thud—against the wooden 
door. 

Others helped. 

Sut the lock would not break. 
would not fracture. 

“Come with me, some on yer!” Dan 
shouted ; and he ran towards the pile of 
scaffolding-poles. 


so is, 


Dan _ urged, 


The wood 
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“ Lift!” said Dan. 

But they were in shadow. 
each graspe d the same pole. 

here was a confusion. Afterwards 

“We're right now,” they shouted. And 
ranged along the length of the pole which 
they were carrying between them, Dan and 
four men ran its butt forcefully against 
the door. 

There was a crash. A plank was stove in. 
An upper hinge fractured. 

‘ Again !” Dan ordered. 

And the door went flatly down. 
furious noise and smoke burst forth. 

A fearful itself when the 
had cleared. A wooden ceiling was 
on fire at the end of a passage lying 
double row of low stalls. Its 
ruddy glow lit up an inferno of agonizing 
and strife. Terror was at no 
one point, it was everywhere—in the dilated 
nostrils, the protruding eyes, the laid-back 
The furious struggle of the great 
carcasses was incessant, and carried fear to 
the heart with indescribable shriek, with 
rattle and rasp of chain, with 
hoof. It was a panic-madness of the animal. 
The men drew back aghast. Who would enter 
the narrow passage where the steel of hoofs 
was flashing in and out like fiery lightnings ? 
The question was quaking in their hearts 
when a figure plunged desperately forwards, 
and, like an arrow from a bow, ran straight 
down the awful aisle. Beneath the very red 
of the fretting fire it turned to the right. 
hey saw its head and shoulders in a stall. 
They saw Dan leap, and his rush to the 
neck. lhey saw his fingers at a cord, and 
the tugging of his arms. Suddenly something 
fave way as a stick will The mare 


reared up. Her head and hoofs went high 


They had not 


scene disclosed 


smoke 
between a 


nose 


ears. 


snap. 
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above the man. She seemed gigantic in the 
Immediately afterwards the danger 
She turned round, and down 


blow. 
was passed. 
she came. 

There was a yell of warning at the door: 

“Look out! She is coming !” 

The had scarcely died upon the 
night when the mare was dashing through 
the stable door, her hoofs were thundering 
down the yard, and beating forth upon the 
outer road with the gathering passion of a 
rhythm. 

A man felt that he was going to fight. He 
tore off his coat. ‘’Ere goes!” he shouted, 
addressing the trembling crowd, “ 
a goin’ to follow ?” 

And he ran in to Dan’s side. 

Horse after horse was freed, and thundered 
forth. The shouts of the battling men rang 
stronger and stronger. 

“They're going to take out the last, the 
black ’un,” a voice shouted, joyously. 

It was true. 

She came down the passage with springily 
bending knees, her broad chest plunging. 
It was the black mare, Bess. The eyes were 
afire, the mane flowing wildly. She shot the 
door as an engine will shoot an arch. And 
with the force of an engine her broad breast 
struck a figure at the gate of the yard. It 
happened ina moment. Then the sound of 
her hoofs beat, beat away down the street. 

They picked him up and sent for a 
doctor. 

“ Am I dying ?” he asked, in a whisper. 

wah 

His crushed breast heaved agonizingly for 
breath 

““T set the stable afire,” he confessed. 

And that the black mare killed 
Alf Stubbs. 


words 


’00’s 


was how 








The Rank-and-File of the British Navy. 


By Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD. 


AN all that I have ever written 
with reference to the Naval 
Service, the question of its 
strength, organization, and 
efficiency has always been 
uppermost in my mind. It 
may be well that something should be told 
of its attractions, of the advantages it offers 
as a career to British youth—whether his lot 
may be to enter as a boy (bluejacket), with 
the prospect of a happy and vastly interesting 





life, ample opportunities of coming out of 


the crowd and becoming distinguished, re 
spected, and popular, with perhaps in the near 


efficiency of a fleet depend upon the admiral 
and the officers under his command. Many 
books and articles have been written illus 
trating the career of a naval officer from the 
day he joined the Navy till by progressive 
stages he arrived at the rank of admiral and 
held a responsible position in the most 
glorious Service in the world. The charm of 
his life, the delightful episodes connected with 
carrying out his interesting and ever-varying 
duties have been fully dilated on, from the 
time he learns self-restraint and how to handle 
men when in command of a boat’s crew, to 
the time when he puts all his acquired 
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future the chance of obtaining a commis 
sion (although, in modern days, commissions 
have rarely been offered to the lower deck), 
or to enter the engine-room department, 
where the throb of the mighty machines 
may remind him that a page of fame has 
yet to be written on the sea-fights of the 
future, which will illustrate the all-important 
position the boilers, engines, and those who 
control them must have in determining the 
result of an action and a campaign. 

The smartness, discipline, and fighting 





A TYPE OF A BRITISH MAN-O'-WAR 











H.M.S. © senaaist ICENT.’ [W. Gregory & Co 
knowledge to use by manceuvring fleets or 
squadrons of the most powerful warships of 
the day. 

In this article I propose to deal with the 
“man behind the gun”—the man in the 
engine and boiler room, the artificer, and 
the marine, who all form the links of a 
chain, and who by their individual and col- 
lective loyalty, energy, and discipline work 
up a modern British man-of-war to_ its 
splendid state of perfection. It is only by 
the loyal aid of his men that an officer cs 
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THE CREW OF 
From a Photo. by W. Gregory & Co. 


hope to do his duty efficiently for his 
country and achieve success either in peace 
or war. 

A young man has other opportunities of 
serving his country besides those of enlisting as 
a bluejacket or stoker. He may volunteer for 
some of the numerous mechanical and artificer 
ratings which form part of the complement 
of every British man-of-war. It is necessary 
that the fleet and the vessels which form the 
fleet should be self-supporting. This depends 
upon the mechanical skill and knowledge of 
those who hold such ratings as: 

Daily pay ranges from 


Armourers | 
Armourer’s mate 2s. 40. to 6s. 
Armourer’s crew } 


Carpenter’s mate 
Leading shipwright 4s. to 4s. 9d. 
Shipwnght | 

Leading carpenter’s crew... | 
Carpenter’s crew } 
Blacksmith | 
Blacksmith’s mate 
Blacksmith’s crew... } 
Plumber ; od | 
Plumber’s mate ; 
Plumber’s crew } 


Painter, Ist or 2nd class .. 2s. 5d. to 3s. 
Cooper ‘a we \ 
Second cooper es — 2s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. 


Cooper’s crew, etc, 





A MAN-O'-WAR. 
By permission of “ Navy & Army Illustrated.” 


A further opportunity of serving in the 
fleet is afforded by enlistment in the Roya 
Marines (either the Royal Marine Artillery 
or the Royal Marine Light Infantry). Of 
the Royal Marines Admiral Lord St. Vincent 
said: “ There never was any appeal made to 
them for honour, courage, or loyalty that 
they did not more than realize my expecta- 
tions. If ever the hour of real danger should 
come to England the marines will be found 
the country’s sheet-anchor.” These words 
have received thorough confirmation when- 
ever and wherever that splendid corps has 
been called upon, ashore or afloat, no matter 
what duties have been assigned to it. The 
Army hails the marines as comrades; the 
Navy is proud to remember that they belong 
to the Naval Service. 

If among the readers who peruse these 
pages there should be any who resent an 
attempt to arouse the warlike spirit in British 
boys, and lure them into that enthusiasm 
which has tempted so many generations of 
British-born youths to try their fortunes on 
the sea, let the lovers of peace be reminded 
of a truth which cannot too often be im 
pressed upon them, namely, that “ Peace, 
which is the greatest interest of the British 
Empire,” can be best secured by maintaining 
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in all their traditional strength the floating 
bulwarks of these little sea-girt isles. There 
is nothing that is so excellent a check upon 
the predatory instincts of human nature as 
the ideal “strong man armed keeping watch 
over his goods.” 

In the old days when the _press-gang 
scoured the streets of our seaside towns, and 
swept up anyone that was able-bodied, the 
lower deck could hardly have been the best 
place for a youth to commence life in. Bad 
food, harsh treatment, and but few kind words 
were the men’s lot. ‘To-day the life and sur- 
roundings of the lower deck have entirely 
changed, and the most careful parent may, 
without fear, let a sturdy boy enter the 
British Navy, secure in the knowledge that 
good food, good treatment, fair wages, an 
excellent education, and many opportunities 
of distinguishing himself will be afforded 
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and that it will become possible for more 
seamen to attain the rank of lieutenant. 

There have only been three commissions 
offered to naval men who have entered the 
Service as bluejacket boys in the last fifty 
years. 

Vhen a lad intending to become a blue 
jacket joins the Navy he is provided with an 
outfit free, and is paid at the rate of sixpence 
a day, a sum which he can increase by good 
conduct. He is sent to one of the training 
ships, generally one of the old “ wooden walls 
of England” like the Jmfpregnadie, the Lion, 
or the Ganges, or to one of the other training 
ships. Here he has an open-air life, plenty 
of good plain food, an excellent school where 
he can complete his education, and no lack 
of amusements. Part of his pay is remitted 
to his friends at home, if he so wishes, and 
part is punctually paid him as pocket-money. 
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From a Photo. by| ON WHALE ISLAND 
him, and the better bred the youngster and 
the sounder his education the more chance 
he has of getting on in his chosen profession. 
It is true that, by the force of circumstances 
which now present great difficulties, it 
almost impossible at present for a youngster 
who chooses the Navy to emulate the 
example of such gallant soldiers as Major 
General Macdonald, and many others who 
have gained the highest ranks of their pre 
fession after having started on the bottom 
rung of the ladder. 

It is to be hoped that these circumstances 
may shortly be taken under consideration, 


1S 


RMOURERS AT 


WORK |W. Gregory & Co 

In course of time he becomes a 1st class 
boy. He is sent in the brigs to learn sea- 
manship, and possibly in the ‘Training Squad- 
ron visits other countries and sees a good 
deal of life. If a picked lad, he may even 
for a time be attached to Nelson’s old flag- 
ship the Victory, and wear on his hat-ribbon 
the name of the ship on board of which the 
immortal hero gave up his life in the hour of 
his country’s triumph. 

At eighteen years of age the boy has 
become a fine, well-filled-out young man and 
is rated ordinary seaman, with a man’s pay 
and privileges. He now receives 1s. 3d. a 
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day, which may be in 
creased to 1s. 7d. a day 
by his showing proficiency 
enough to be rated able 
seaman. After this comes 
a course at Whale Island, 
or at the Gunnery School 
at Plymouth or Sheerness, 
where he may pass as 
seaman gunner and per 
haps be sent on to pass 
through a torpedo course 
in the Vernon or Defiance, 
which adds to his pay. 
Or he may elect to pass 
for a qualified signalman. 
As seaman gunner he re 
ceives the pay of an able 
seaman (1s. 7d. a day) 
plus 4d. (if he has a first 
class certificate) total 
1s. 11d.—and plus 1d. a 
day for each good conduct 
badge. Or if he has 
qualified as a_ torpedo 
man, as well as seaman 
gunner, 6d. a day extra 
instead of 4d. : 

If qualified and steady 
he can increase his pay 
and improve his position 


by being rated leading seaman (ts. gd. a 
day), petty officer, 2nd class (2s. a day), 
petty officer, ist class (2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. a 
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8d. a day extra. These 
advancements depend en- 
tirely on his qualifications 
and merits. By this time 
the bluejacket is a splendid 
specimen of British man- 
hood. He is sent on 
foreign service for three 
years. He sees more of 
the world and _ strange 
countries than many a 
gentleman with a private 
income can do. He has 
plenty of leave, quite as 
much liberty as is possible 
consistent with discipline, 
and, best of all, he has 
around him chums and 
comrades such as no life 
will produce better than 
a sea life. At sea each 
man’s life may depend on 
the man next to him in 
a moment of emergency, 
even in the piping times 
of peace, and the result 
is that between _ blue- 
jacket and bluejacket and 
between bluejacket and 
his officer there are ties 
which no* other Service 


can equal or surpass. 
A steady lad with his head screwed on 
right, and not too much of a “sea-lawyer,” if 
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day), and eventually chief petty officer (2s. 8d. 
to 3s. 2d. a day). He may also qualify for, 
and become, an instructor, which gives him 


A MACHINE-GUN INSTRUCTOR, 
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he is the sort of man who makes the most 
of his abilities and opportunities and attends 
to his duty, may leave the Service at the 
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age of forty, a young man, in the prime of 
life and the best of health, with a few pounds 
in his pocket, a vast store of useful know 
ledge, and a pension for life of over £40 a 
year. Of course, it is not possible for every- 
one to do as well as this, but the chance is 
there, and the best man takes advantage of it. 

After leaving the Service pensioned there 
is never any difficulty in getting employment. 
Employers are only too glad to get hold of a 
“handy man,” and many have written to 
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a prospect of retiring with the honorary rank 
of lieutenant and a pension of £150 a year. 

Of course, there is another side to the 
picture. The trials, the vexations, and the 
disappointments inseparable from any career 
abound in that of a seaman. In many par 
ticulars much might yet be done to improve 
the prospects, the pay, the comfort, and the 
general well-being of many ranks in the 
Service. There is, time and 
place for everything, and this is not the 
discuss those 


however, a 











me at various times to send them a naval occasion upon which to 

pensioner, while the Naval Employment points in which officers and men would 
From a Photo. by) WARRANT OFFICERS—H.M.S. “‘ TERRIBLE.” LW. Gregory & Co. 

Agency can always find work for men of like to see reform or alteration. It need 

good conduct and a first-class record in the only be mentioned in passing that per- 


Service. 

A man has the option of retiring from the 
Navy (without pension) after twelve years’ 
service, or if he wishes to leave before then 
he can purchase his discharge at a rate de 
pending on the length of time he has served. 

On the other hand, if he obtains warrant 
officer’s rank and remains in the Service, he 
has the position and the treatment of a 
gentleman, and may earn the respect and 
goodwill of all his brother officers, who are 
only too proud to be shipmates with those 
men of merit who, starting on the lower 
rungs of the ladder, have reached the 
highest point the present rules of the Service 
permit them to attain. 

As a warrant officer his pay begins at 
5s. 6d. and may rise to 12s. a day, and he has 


haps the chief bar to the Naval Service 
securing full attention from a grateful country 
is that it is so little in the public eye: all its 
duty is done away from the public gaze, 
except on those rare occasions when it is 
able to help on shore in some operation 
which brings it into the glare of publicity. 
With all its drawbacks, however, which 
none of us would dignify with the name of 
grievances, there is no seaman worth his 
salt in the British Navy who would not 
confess that ‘his life’s work has a peculiar 
charm and variety which appertain to no billet 
on shore. There is something in “A life on 
the ocean wave” which has its own fascina- 
tion. There is infinite variety on the sea and 
all connected with it. Even a landsman can 
appreciate the many changes of a seaman’s 
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life. The difference in the ships he may serve 
in is alone remarkable. From the three- 
decked wooden walls of Nelson’s day—now, 
alas! only hulks, but belonging to a class 
that some of the older seamen have sailed 
in—to the modern mobile floating fort, a lad 
may pass through such different types of 
craft as the A/exandra, or other of the early 
ironclads, to the latest battleship in commis- 
sion, such as the Magnificent. He may 
serve in the thirty-knot torpedo-boat destroyer 
or the splendid cruiser Powerfu/, or navigate 
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From a Photo. by W. Gregory & Co. 
a Chinese river in the little gunboats which 
are the latest specimen of the ubiquitous 
nature of the British Navy. 

Ashore at Plymouth or Portsmouth a 
bluejacket may find in Miss Weston’s 
splendid buildings a cheap but luxurious 
club, which offers him advantages the value 
of which cannot be overrated. The times 
have changed, indeed, but the same spirit is 
still there. The men are cast in gentler 
moulds, and do not need the spur of harsh 
treatment to get the most out of them. 
Humanizing influences have been at work, 
and with all the old courage, energy, quick- 
ness of decision, readiness of resource, and 
rapidity of action the seamen of to-day have 
a better education and a wider knowledge of 
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things ashore than in the days of sailing, 
ships, when they spent six and nine months 
at sea at a stretch. 

In the earlier days ships were sometimes 
the better part of a year without letters 
from home. They were at sea for months 
together ; now mails are sent and received 
regularly at short intervals. The food 
formerly was bad compared with the rations 
of to-day ; salt beef and pork and weevily 
biscuit, combined very often with a short 
allowance of water, have now been replaced 





ENGINEERS. 
By permiasion of “ Navy & Army Ilustrated.” 


by food better suited to the human appetite 
and by a free tank. 

It is necessary in describing the change 
which has taken place steam and 
screws have replaced masts and yards to 
say something of what has brought about 
this change. If the old seamen of Nelson’s 
day could come back to revisit the British 
Navy, nothing would astonish them more 
than the engine-room on board a modern 
man-of-war. Steam is not only used for 
propelling the ship, but for steering it, load- 
ing the guns, hoisting ammunition, lighting 
the ship by electricity, and for every con- 
ceivable purpose where mechanical power 
can replace manual labour. The conse- 
quence is that in the last half century an 


since 
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entirely new department has been created 
in the Navy. The engineer and his officers 
and men take the place of those who worked 
their ships into action at Trafalgar. 

The captain of to-day depends upon the 
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courage and endurance of those in the 
engine and boiler rooms to put his ship into 
the position of advantage, the possession or 
which may win or lose an action. 
To the qualities of courage and endurance 
these men must add discipline and prompt 


loss of 
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By permission of “ Navy & Army Illustrated.” 
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to 
orders, although 
shut with 
water - tight doors 
closed, and the 
chances of death 
by scalding steam 
added to the risks 
of being rammed 
or torpedoed. 
They will have 
none of the fun 
of the fight, or 
the delight and in- 
terest of watching 
the their 
ship is administer- 
ing to the enemy. 
Ihe engine-room 
staff will need to 
be made of the 
stuff of heroes. 
We shall want the 
best of British 
pluck, combined 
with the steadiest nerve in all parts of a ship, 
in the next naval war, but nowhere will such 
characteristics be so absolutely necessary as 
in the engine and boiler rooms. We may 
feel confident that the engine-room depart 


obedience 


down 


blows 
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ment of the fleet will maintain the traditional 
superiority of British man-of-war’s men, and 
the officers and men “behind the guns” 
will always gratefully and gracefully acknow- 
ledge this. 
After the 


bombardment of Alexandria 
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BLACKSMITHS ON A MAN-O’-WAR. 
By permission of “ Navy & Army IUustrated.” 
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the ship’s company of the Condor were fallen 
in on deck, and the executive branch gave 
three hearty cheers for the men “down 
below,” who had done so much to silence 
Fort Marabout. 

In the action fought by the Safa with the 
fort of Wad-el-habeshi it was the engineer and 
his artificers who 


Some of the British youths who are fond 
of mechanical engineering, and intend to 
make it their profession, would do well to 
study the advantages of the British Navy as 
an opening. A man who enters the Navy 
as engine-room artificer, an easy task to any 
ordinary skilled mechanic, receives a chief 





saved the ship 
and helped to 
beat the enemy 
and to rescue Sir 


Charles Wilson’s 
party. The action 
of Mr. Benbow 


in repairing the 
boiler under fire 
was only in naval 
annals regarded as 
an act of duty, but 
commen 
surate with it on 
shore would have 
undoubtedly won 
the Victoria Cross. 
Mr. Benbow’s 
handiwork not 
only saved Sir 
Charles Wilson’s 
party, but, it is 
reported, saved 
the column at 
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GUNNERS. 
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petty officer’s rank at once and pay at 
the rate of over #100 a year to com- 
mence with. He may easily rise to 
warrant rank, and men of education 
and ability will find in the Service a 
sure employment, with prospects of 
promotion and pension equal to or 
better than anything the shore can 
offer them. 

In other departments the engine 
room offers attractions, and many a 
fine young man might do worse than 
accept the rs. 8d. a day rising to 2s. of 
a stoker who enters the Navy for con 
tinuous service. By qualifying for 
stoker, mechanic, and diver he can 
increase his pay by 3d., and 1d. a 
day respectively, in addition to 1d. a 
day extra for each good conduct 
badge he may have earned. He may 
rise through the grades of leading 
stoker, 1st and 2nd class, to chief 
stoker at 3s. a day, with progressive 
pay reaching a possible rate of 5s. a 
day. 

If he prefers it he can join the 
Service in one or other of the follow 
ing ratings, representing other branches 
and departments, whose respective rates 
of pay, on entry, are quoted against 


them : 

Cooper’s crew 2s. 6d. 
Plumber’s crew Is. 8d. | 
Blacksmith’s crew Is. Sd. 

- a day 
Armouret's crew 2s. 4d ’ 
Third writer 2s. Od. 
Sick berth attendant Is. 4d. 


The highest rating obtainable by a third 
writer is that of chief writer, with pay of 


ie 
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berth attendant 
eventually attaining warrant rank as head 
wardmaster in one of the naval hospitals, 
with pay rising from 5s. 6d. to gs. a day. 
The pay of a private R.M.L.I. is ts. 2d. a 
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WRITER. 
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5s. a day, progressing to a possible 6s. a 


has a chance of 


day, to which he 
can add 1d. a day 
by proficiency in 
gunnery; and 
that of a gunner, 
R.M.A., is IS. 
54d. a day. 
Both branches of 
the Royal Marines 
are eligible to 
receive good con- 
duct badge pay at 
rd. a day for each 
badge worn, the 
greatest number 
of badges obtain 
able being six. 

A man, after 
serving as petty 
officer in the Navy 
or as non-com 
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missioned officer in the Marines, may, if he 
chooses and provided he is found properly 
qualified, join the ship’s police, with pay 
commencing at 2s. 4d. a day and rising by 
length of service to a possible 6s. a day. 
Again, a youth desiring to serve in the 
accountant department may join the Service 
as a ship’s steward’s boy at 7d. a day, whence 
in course of time he may rise to be ship’s 


steward, the pay of which rating ranges 
from 3s. to 7s. a day according to length 


of service. 

To briefly touch on another branch, that 
of domestics, good cooks may get as much 
as #100 or more a year, including private 
pay from their admirals or captains, and 
stewards £60 or more, in addition to their 
quarters and rations. 

Men of all ratings (except as stated below) 
who complete a period of twenty-two years’ 
continuous service from the age of eighteen 
get a pension varying from £15 to £45 a 
year, according to the ratings they hold and 
the length of time they have been petty 
officers. 

Marines and domestics are granted pen 
sions after twenty-one years’ service from the 
ages of eighteen and twenty respectively. 
For marines they range from £12 to £54 a 


year, and for domestics from 4.15 to 4.31 a 
Als ; 
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year. These rates also depend on the rating 
held, and on extent of service as petty or 
non-commissioned officer. 

After over forty years’ service in the British 
Navy, and an intimate acquaintance with its 
little disadvantages, I can still find in it so 
many good points that they quite outweigh 
the drawbacks, and every year the Navy is 
being improved and made more attractive. 
In the new patriotic spirit of militarism 
which the nation is exhibiting it is to be 
hoped that the Senior Service will not be for- 
gotten, and that the lads of the British 
Empire will be as ready in the future as in 
the past to sail under the flag which floated 
over Drake and Nelson, besides a host of 
other gallant seamen, who from the time 
when King Alfred created the British Navy 
down to the age of Queen Victoria have kept 
awake that pride of race which has been so 


worthily upheld by the mariners of our 
country. 
In this short article it has not been 


possible to do more than briefly touch upon 
some of the ratings in the Service, and to 
emphasize only a few points little known to 
the British public, in the hope that they will 
appeal to the mothers of the Empire who 
hesitate to trust their sons to the fancied 
perils of a sea career. 
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AT BEZIL AND CARAT’S. . 
Y everyone concerned it was 
admitted that Mr. James 
Hunter, or the “Toff Bird” 
Sa YR —which latter was the most 
sf 5) popular of his many aééases 
Se stood at the very head of his 


mixed 
advisedly ; for, 
accomplished burglar, he 
blend is most uncommon—a very competent 
and successful chevalier @’industrie. Forgery 
was a speciality of his; so was the “ confi 
dence trick” in all its varied branches ; 
“faked” cards and dice, too, had received 
much attention at his hands. But so clever 
were his disguises, so consummate his im- 
pudence and skill in conducting his opera- 
tions, that, although at times the Australian 
police laid hold of him, he _ invariably 
slipped through their fingers, owing gener- 
ally to some defective link in the question 
of identity. Burglary the “Toff Bird” 
looked upon as an inferior and demoral 
izing form of excitement: one to be 
seldom practised, and then only when the 


profession. I use the adjective 
in addition to being an 
was—and_ the 


Brown's Bunyip” 


SARRY. 


and “‘In the Great Deep.” 


booty was well worth the risk. ‘“ Stones ” 
were the only things that appealed to 
him; and the melting-pot rarely the 
richer by any contribution from his hands. 
This matter was probably another factor in 
his long immunity. Newspapers were, of 
course, his principal sources of information. 
No person in Mr. Hunter’s line of business 
can have better or more reliable ones in 
these days. ‘Thus noticed a 
reporter's glowing eulogy anent a parcel of 
fine gems—diamonds and sapphires —just 
received from London by Messrs Bezil and 
Carat, the big jewellers of Pitt Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, he felt the time had 
arrived for one of his rare debauches—an 
irresistible craving sensation much the same 
as at intervals upon the reformed 
dipsomaniac for spirits. So, hurriedly wind- 
ing up his affairs in Adelaide, where he had 
been doing uncommonly well amongst 
returned miners from  Coolgardie, he 
journeyed to the New South Wales capital. 
And then, after inspecting the jewels in the 
character of a lucky Westralian digger, and 
finding them well worthy of his attention, he 
at once went to work. 


was 


when he 


seizes 
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First adopting a precaution that more 
than once had served him in good stead, he 
booked a steerage passage by the outgoing 
mail steamer for San Francisco and sent a 
certain amount of luggage on board. 

The steamer sailed on the fourth day from 
his arrival in the Eastern capital; and at 
midnight on the third the “ Toff Bird” was 
taking the measure of the great safe in 


Messrs. Bezil and Carat’s show-room, out of 


which he had on his previous visit seen the 
precious stones produced. Two hours later, 
before the combined forces of drill and 
jemmy, the door swung open. But it had 
been a tough contract even for that master 
of scientific entry, and the floor was wet with 
perspiration as his trembling hands wandered 
over the shelves, seeking the box whose shape 
and contents he had taken such strict cog- 
nizance of only a few days ago. But it was 
In vain he flashed his lantern here 


gone. 
and there. Nothing met his eager eyes 
except watches, bracelets, rings—all very 


well in their way, doubtless, but nothing to 
him. The parcel had vanished! Sold, 
perhaps. Not a loose stone could he see as 
he ransacked the safe, pulling its glittering 
contents out on to the floor beside him. In 
his deep disappointment he swore aloud. 
Then, presently, a very beautiful opal and 
diamond ring catching his eye, he absently 
put it on the index finger of his right hand 
and, leaning back, watched the iridescent 
gleaming of the big central stone—a Queens 
land opal of most exceptional lustre and 
size. 

All the interest of his 
departed. 
mixed jewellery lay around him, as_ he 
squatted there, gleaming in the light of his 
open bull’s-eye. But he had missed his 
shot and cared little for aught 
Sull, after all, there were some stones that 
might be worth troubling about. And 
choosing from amongst his array of tools a 
peculiarly-shaped pair of pincers, he took 
up a bracelet set with two large rubies, and 
deftly—snip, snip—cut them out of their 
setting and let then: drop on the floor be- 


venture had 


besit les. 


side him. As the last one fell he heard a 
noise at his back and screwed his head 
round. Ina second he was on his feet, a 


short, thin, wiry, dark-faced, clean-shaven 
man confronting another—a burly, tall one, 
whose shadow ran huge and black along the 
shop as, waving his lantern, he exclaimed, 
in a harsh, ropy voice : 

“ Aha, got yer, ’ave 1? Nice little game 
this, ain’t it? Well, yer’d better come along 
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o’ me. No larks now, ’cause I’m big enough 
and strong enough to eat yer. So . 

That was the last word he ever spoke, for 
the next instant a steel bar crashed full on 
his head, and he fell like a pithed bullock, 
shaking the whole place with the fall of him 

-fell right across the heap of jewellery, a 
thick stream of blood running slowly from 
the cleft skull amidst the scattered gold and 
silver. Almost unconsciously the “ Toff Bird ” 
stooped to rescue the rubies ; but he was too 
late. Already the dark pool had surrounded 
them, and he drew his hand back with a 
gesture of repulsion and disgust as his fingers 
nearly came in contact with it. 

“ Hang the luck!” he muttered, clicking 
tongue and teeth together irritably. ‘“‘ What 
a cursed mess! Snuffed out, I suppose, in 
one act!” And he bent down fo listen 
at the prostrate figure. The man_ had 
fallen forward on his face, and all that could 
be seen by the strong light from the “ Toff 
Bird’s ” lantern, resting on one of the safe 
shelves, was a mass of dark, curly hair, with 
a raw and gaping wound across it, from which 
The body gave no sign of life. 
in shape some- 


blood oozed. 
Evidently the heavy “ slice” 
thing like a great paper-knife, and used for 
inserting and prising—had cut right through 
into the brain. 

“ What rotten luck !” exclaimed the “ Toff 
Bird ” again, as he began to gather his tools 
up. “Who'd ha’ thought a tap like that 
would ha’ spread him out in such fashion ? 
It was not finding what I came for, I expect, 
that made me hit so hard—that and his 
cheek. A nice row there'll be to-morrow. 
There’s a few stones here worth having,” he 
continued, taking out his pliers. ‘ But, no, 
I'll touch nothing. ‘They can have the bag, 
too. It might work mischief outside.” Then, 
after carefully examining his clothes, and 
giving a last glance of distaste and anger at 
the motionless form, he extinguished the 
light and made his way into the narrow alley 
from which he had effected an entrance. 

It was an advantage that the police would 
never dream of suspecting him as the author of 
such a clumsy, half-completed piece of work. 
And as he let himself into his lodgings he 
doubted whether there would be any necessity 
for him to leave the Colony. Lighting the 
gas, his eye fell upon the ring—until now 
completely forgotten. With a curse he took 
it off and put it into his waistcoat-pocket. 

Suddenly he started, hurriedly searched his 
other pockets, and turned out the contents of 
asmall hand-bag. And then he remembered; 
and knew that the sooner he got away the 
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better. Already, indeed, he seemed to feel 


the fatal rope tightening about his neck. 


Yesterday he had bought a knife at a shop in 
a small, expensive, tortoise 


He had 


George Street 
shell-handled one with six blades. 
intended to 
leave this in his 
room when set 
ting out on his 
expedition, but 
had neglected 
todo so. And 
now he dis 
tinctly recol 
lected making 
use of it whilst 
busy at the safe. 
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by much reading up on the subject. So 
now, going to the glass, he took out three 
front teeth in the upper jaw and replaced 


them by others so made that when the plate 
was in position they gave to his mouth the 
shape known as. 
“overshot,” and 
completely 


altered the ex 
pression of the 
face. From 
many experi 
ments he had 
come to. the 


conclusion that, 
with conceal- 
ment of identity 


A blade had in view, the 
snapped, and mouth was, 
he threw the perhaps of all, 
knife into the the most sus- 
bag. It was ceptible feature 
to work upon. 

Having fixed 

the upper jaw 

to his liking 

and extracted 

the middle 

tooth in the 

lower one, he 

grinned with 

satisfaction as 

Bn he realized the 

Nad wonderful trans 

oe formation 

brought about 

“A STEEL BAR CRASHED FULL ON HIS HEAD.” by such simple 

means. Sixty 

there at this minute —a damning bit of guineas was the sum a clever American 
evidence indeed! And, worse than all, dentist had charged for the “fake.” And as 
he had in an idle moment scratched on he stared in the glass the “Toff Bird” told 
the little silver plate, in sign of owner- himself that it was cheap at the price. 


ship, the figure of a bird. As he thought 
on this he hurriedly put on his cap and 
drew up the blinds. Alas, the dawn was 
breaking and noises came to his ears from 
the main thoroughfares! ‘Too late to return 
The A/aska did not sail before midday, 
and would, of be watched. ‘That 
fact, however, gave him little trouble. He 
had deceived the “ D’s” so many times with 
success that he held them cheap. All the 
same, murder was murder; and the change, 
he felt, would be healthier for him. 
Never a great believer in the 
mode disguise by wigs, false whiskers, 
and such things—giving their wearer no end 
of trouble with a minimum of satisfaction 
he had elaborated notions of his own, helped 


course, 


common 


of 


His clear-cut features were natwially dark, 
but with a touch or two of some liquid on 
the cheek and the forehead 
as high as the hat-mark he gave to the 
skin a capital imitation of long exposure to 
sun and weather. By similar means _ his 
thick brown hair presently changed to jet 
black and took a curl in it. Finally adjust- 
ing a pair of blue spectacles and putting on 
a wide-brimmed felt hat, he looked to the 
life the character he was making up for—an 
Australian bushman from the hot Queensland 
interior, on his way to try the wonderful 
new diggings at Klondike, British Columbia. 
And it was with the utmost confidence that 
he presently appeared in the streets and 
entered a restaurant for an early breakfast. 


bones ovel 
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Another hour, and he was calmly sitting 
smoking on the A/faska’s rail, whilst within 
a few feet of him two detectives he knew 
well chatted together, and kept a perfunctory 
watch on the passengers until the last bell 
and the cry “All for the 


shore !” 


rang, arose of 
CHAPTER II. 
THE MAN WHO HAD THE RING. 
THE murder at Bezil and Carat’s came to 
light exactly twenty-four hours after the 
Alaska \eft the wharf. And it made a 
sensation. But the police were puzzled in 
spite of the clue of the new knife found in 
the bag of tools. They could not believe 
that the renowned “ ‘Toff Bird ” would “ give 
himself away” in such fashion. Nor was 
the job at all like one of his. Thus a fort- 
night went by before it was suspected that 
the murderer must really have got off in the 
Alaska, and the cable began to talk to the 
Frisco authorities. ‘Then the arrival of the 
steamer was reported, and word flashed 
under the ocean that no person in the 
slightest degree resembling the criminal had 
been found amongst her passengers. 

“Couldn’t expect anything else,” remarked 
Detective Barnes. “He was there, though, 
all the same. Good Lord! the beggar’s a 
reg'lar genius! It ain’t to be expected that 
those chaps yonder could twig him when 
he’s done us times and again. Why, I saw 
the boat start, and I wouldn’t like to swear 
that he didn’t ask me for a light for his pipe. 
The only thing that might lag him is the ring. 
But | knew the ‘ Toff’ to collar set 
stones before. And the chances are that he’s 
chucked the gold over the side long ago.” 

Great the surprise, then, of those 
interested to receive word, a month or two 
afterwards, that the San Francisco police had 
actually arrested the man with the ring in his 
possession. And about the latter there could 
be no possible mistake as, besides its high 
value and striking appearance, it had not 
been the property of the firm—simply held 
by them for initial lettering around the inside 
of the circlet. This was just finished when 
the burglar slipped it on his finger. Now it 
seemed likely enough to be the means of 
slipping a rope around his neck. 

Barnes, armed with full powers, was dis 
patched wd London, where he was to 
extradition papers, the Australian 
Colonies not being considered able as yet to 
stand alone in that respect. 

“T’m blessed if I think Til be 


never 


was 


procure 


able to 


swear to him, sir,” remarked the officer to 


the Inspector-General of Police as he 
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started. ‘I don’t know whether I ever saw 
his natural features. Once, I remember, he 
shaved himself bald ; another time his hair’d 
be thick and woolly as a nigger’s. His 
features and person he fakes, too, in such a 
way as to completely and permanently alter 
his appearance.” 

“Pooh, nonsense, Barnes,” replied the 
1.-G.P., testily, “Id pick the fellow out 
myself anywhere. Didn't we all see him for 
days together whilst his case against the 
Advertiser was going on ?’ 

“We did, sir,” answered Barnes, trium- 
phantly, “and a week after he swindled a 
bushman out of £500 by the confidence 
dodge. I knew at once by the cut of the 
trick that it was the ‘ Toff’s’ doing. Still, the 
countryman swore hard and fast he’d been 
robbed by a very stout man with fat cheeks 
and thick lips, who walked lame and had a 
cast in the right eye. Can you conceive, sir, 
of anybody more unlike the plaintiff in 
Hunter versus the Advertiser? And, doubt- 
less, whilst we were taking notes for future 
use, he was all made up.” 

“Well, well, Barnes,” replied his superior, 
“vou must bring somebody. These con- 
founded newspapers keep on nagging me 
about the case at every opportunity. Bring 
the man who had the ring, and you can’t 
go very far wrong. Remember that, Barnes 

bring the man who had the ring!” 

“T will, sir,” replied the detective, rejoiced 
at finding his instructions compressed into a 
single explicit sentence, and happily ignorant 
of all that sentence held for him in the 
future. 


Barnes’s first introduction to his prisoner at 
San Francisco somewhat staggered him. He 
found him in a comfortable room, surrounded 
by flowers, boxes of cigars, and sweatmeats 

a dark-complexioned, clean-shaven, rather 
handsome, middle-aged man, who seemed in 
the best of spirits, to be heartily enjoying 
himself, and who, despite a resemblance to 
the accepted official description, might or 
might not be the “Toff Bird” for all the 
detective could Say. 

“Well,” remarked the prisoner, as he 
puffed a cloud of fragrant smoke into 
Barnes’s amazed face, ‘I suppose the fun’s 
all over now, eh? And I can tell you I’ve 
had a good time of it. Now you'd better set 
to work and find the real Simon Pure.” 

“i Barnes, “what do you call 
yourself, then? And what does all this funny 
business mean? Gad, it looks like a scene 


in a bloomin’ burlesque! 


said 
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“Tt is—exactly—my friend,” replied the 
other, as he lit a fresh cigar, “ but you don’t 
mean to say that you’re going to carry it any 
farther ?” 

“You bet, Mr. James Hunter, that I am,” 
replied the detective ; “or, rather, I’m going 
to carry you on to Sydney, there to stand 
your trial for murder and robbery.” 

For a minute or two the other looked 
grave. ‘Then, leaning back in his chair, he 
burst into shout after shout of laughter. 

“Wet, 
said he at 
last, growing 
calmer, 
“T’ve had 


“HE BURST INTO SHOUT AFTER SHOUT OF LAUGHTER.” 


some curious things happen to me in my 
time! But this bangs ’em all! Jove! What 
will Jack D’Arcy say? Yes, I'll see it through 
—dashed if I don't! I wonder if there’s 
any damages hanging to the business ? ” 

“It’s no use gagging, ‘ Toff Bird,’” replied 
the detective, grimly. ‘ We're pretty well up 
to your moves by this time. And I’m blest 
if I think much of this one—mistaken iden- 
tity, of course. Why don’t you say you're 
a bloomin’ lord at once, and ha’ done 
with it?” 

But at this the prisoner nearly choked in 
an excess of merriment. 

“So I am, you fool,” he gasped at length. 
“T’ve told ‘em so here over and over again. 
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And now I tell you. I only took my family 
name of Brown so as to have a little peace 
amongst these democrats. I bought the 
ring you’re making so much fuss about from a 
chap up yonder in Seattle. Go and find 
him. He might be your murderer.” 

“Too thin,” replied Barnes, shaking his 
head. “ You're the ‘ Toff Bird’ right enough ; 
and you're cornered at last. Still, I’d have 
expected you to strike out a better line than 
this. You were found with the ring in your 
possession, weren't you ?” 

“Wearing it at the ‘ Astor,’ ” said the other, 
promptly. 

“Then back you come 
Sydney,” said Barnes, stolidly. 

“All right,” laughed the other. 
““T should probably have gone there 
in any case. Got a cousin over 
yonder I'd like to see. Ever hear 
of him— Captain D'Arcy, aide-de- 
camp, or something of the sort, to 
the Governor?” 

But Barnes only smiled know- 
ingly and winked at the chief gaoler, 
who just then entered to ask if the 
prisoner wished for anything in the 
shape of refreshments. 

“Let me see,” replied the latter, 
consulting a diary, “I have to receive 


with me to 


a deputation of the Daughters of 


Zion at 3.15. At 3.30 Maroni, the 
photographer, is due ; at 4 I’m to sit 
for my bust to Jenkins; at 5 I pro- 
mised the sub-editor of the Haw an 
interview. Then, till after dinner, I 
shall be busy writing autographs 
the demand is increasing, and I’ve 
risen the price to a dollar each. So 
I’m sure, Mr.-——ah—yes— Barnes, 
now you know how fully my time is 
occupied, that you'll excuse me, will 
you not? May I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing you again to-morrow ?” 

“Well, I’m blowed !” was all the reply 
the flabbergasted detective could make as 
the chief led the way out of the room. 

“Yes,” remarked the latter, admiringly, 
“he’s real grit, ain’t he? And good as gold. 
Not a darned mite of trouble does he give 
either. Fourteen offers of marriage sence 
he’s been here to my own knowledge. 
Guess you ain’t got many o’ the sort at the 
Antip-podes ? ” 

“No,” replied Barnes, sourly, 
apparently, by the fuss you’re making over 
the fellow, are they too plentiful on this 
side.” 

“That’s so every time,” said the other, 


* nor, 
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good-humouredly. “I can’t call to mind 
just at the pree-cise moment anyone that’s 
been as sandy and chipper as ‘ His Lordship’ 
yonder.” 

“ But his luggage ?” asked the detective. 
“Any clues in it? Of course, you over- 
hauled everything ?” 

“T should smile!” replied the other. 
“ However, as a matter of fact, a big old 
gripsack about filled the bill. And there 
wasn’t no clues worth betting on. Say, 
you’re sure you ain’t barkin’ up the wrong 
tree 2” 

“ He had the ring ?” asked Barnes. 

“You can gamble your bottom dollar right 
through on that,” replied the chief. “I’m 
takin’ you to see it and the rest o’ the outfit.” 

“Then back he goes,” replied Barnes, 
doggedly. “It’s him right enough; and this 
is only one of his deep games. But I'll let 
him know that he can’t act the goat with Bill 
Barnes the same as he seems to be doing 
here.” 

“You haven’t got him yet,” replied the 
chief, with a grin. “I reckon there’s for- 
malities to e-ventuate fust.” 

These took exactly a week of hard worry 
on Barnes’s part to put through, working’ six- 
teen hours a day. And all the time the 
prisoner enjoyed himself mightily, and was 
made much of by crowds of visitors who 
flocked full-handed to view “The Great 
Australian Murderer,” concerning whom the 
“snappy” papers manufactured columns of 
matter, whilst their stenographers hung 
eagerly on every word the prisoner uttered, 
ready to work up a few sentences into a 
“story.” 

But at last poor Barnes had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing “John Brown” safely lodged 
in the cabin specially prepared for him on 
the Humboldt. It not being “the season,” 
there were few people travelling by the 
Humboldt, and most of these, even, left at 
Honolulu ; so that, practically, Barnes and 
his prisoner had the ship to themselves after 
left the Sandwich Islands and com- 
menced to thread her way through 
Micronesia. 

Che Humboldt was a good sea-boat, and 
so far, from a weather point of view, the trip 
had been enjoyable. But on getting fairly 
amongst islet-dotted Micronesia the humours 
of the hurricane season began to make them- 
selves felt in earnest, and gale after gale 
howled and tore at the big mail-cargo carrier 
as if trying to lift her clean out of the water. 
She was rigged as a barquentine, and the 


main and mizzen masts were each in one 
Vol. xx.—49. 


; 


she 
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piece of steel. But for’ard everything above 
the foreyard was wood. Thus, in case of 
accident, she carried some spare spars lashed 
to ringbolts along thé main deck. Naturally 
the blows, short-lived in their tropical in- 
tensity though they were, had by their quick 
succession raised a heavy sea, in which the 
Humboldt floundered at quarter-speed, and 
with her engines, as often as not, wildly 
racing. The last three or four squalls had 
caught her dead on end, sending tons of 
water over her fo’c’s’le-head until the main 
deck was afloat. And one evening Brown 
and the detective, coming up for a breath 
of fresh air, perched themselves on the spare 
spars so as to be out of the way of the 
swirling seas that rolled along the deck. 

“What’s the matter with the chief?” 
asked Brown, suddenly pointing towards the 
bridge where the first officer was waving his 
arms towards them, and apparently trying to 
make his voice heard through the deafening 
turmoil. 

“Wants us to get out o’ this, I fancy,” 
replied Barnes, as the steamer’s stern sunk 
down till it seemed as if she was trying to 
sit upright on it, whilst the great, sharp bows 
towered up and quivered in the dusky light 
like some huge “an clutched and shaken by 
giant hands below. Then, almost as he spoke, 
with a thundering roar they crashed in their 
turn down, down, until bridges and funnels 
and boats appeared. about to topple over 
on the pair. Then, as they turned in dismay 
to run, a tremendous sea, high as the shear- 
pole of the fore-rigging, came rushing’ irre- 
sistibly aft, and tore them away like feathers 
and whirled them overboard. 

As he struck out blindly amidst the 
smother Brown, choking and _ exhausted, 
presently felt his hands strike something, to 
which he clung with all the tenacity of a 
drowning man. Exerting his strength, he 
dragged himself astride of what he at once 
knew for one of the big spars on which he 
and Barnes had been standing. And as it 
was tossed hither and thither like a chip 
amongst the boiling, foaming seas he caught 
a glimpse of a grey mass far ahead, now seen 
for a second, then hidden altogether, that he 
knew must be the Humdéold. 

CHAPTER III. 

IN THE QUEEN'S NAME. 
CLINGING to a round spar in a heavy sea is 
all very well to read about, but only when it 
comes to practice can the difficulty of the 
feat be fully realized. A score of times 
Brown thought he must let go and drown as 
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““HE CLUNG WITH ALI 


the seas broke over and hid him, stifling, for 
minutes together. Luckily the spar was 
long and heavy—intended, indeed, to make 
a new foreyard of—and therefore, although 
not as buoyant as a lighter one might have 
been, it did not toss about so much. And 


he knew that the furious squall would pre- 
sently clear off, also that land could not be 
far away—several small islets having been 


visible at sundown. The knowledge of these 
things sustained him as he lay along the spar 
full length, with legs and arms clasped 
around it. 

Sure enough, at midnight the weather 
cleared and the sea began to fall as sud- 


denly as it had risen, enabling him to~.sit...own free will. 


up and gaze around. There was a second- 
quarter moon shining placidly in the now blue 


sky, and the castaway thought that pertfaps™ 


the H/umdoldt might have hove to and be 
still somewhere in sight. He saw nothing of 
the ship, Seemingly quite close at hand, 
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and to his dismay he realized that in 
a few hours he would be in the 
breakers. All at once, turning his head, 
he caught sight of something white 
rising and falling between himself and 
the red round sun, just dipping its 
lower limb in the water. Something 
white, crowned by a black spot, that 
the next minute stood upright, straddling 
in forked human shape, with arms out- 
spread and wildly waving, whilst a loud 
“ Halloa !” came down the wind. Then 
the figure, evidently losing its balance, 
abruptly vanished in a splash of white 
water. But it soon re-appeared, and, 
squatting on top of what Brown made 
out to be a hencoop, desperately pad- 
died with a long flat bar until near 
enough to disclose to the other’s as- 
tounded view Detective Barnes, hatless, 
half-naked, and salt-incrusted, but 
otherwise apparently safe and sound. 

“ Better come on to my craft,” panted 
Barnes, as he paddled alongside. “ But 
what a night it’s been, eh? Good Lord, I 
never expected to see you again. This is a 
bit of luck, if you like! We ain’t out o’ 
the wood yet, though. Look how the sea’s 
boilin’ over yonder.” 

“ Well, you’re a sticker, and no mistake,” 
replied Brown, the grim humour of the thing 


appealing to him, as with a few strokes he 
gained the big double coop and drew himself 


on to it. “There no escaping you! I 
suppose I may consider myself in custody 


again, eh?” 


“ Why, yes, of course,” replied the other, 
as the pair shook hands heartily. ‘“ But you 
bet your boots I didn’t come after you of my 
Well, of all the rummy things 


I think this one takes the cake! Nobody 


. livin’ yonder, I suppose ? ” 


*“T’m afraid not,” said Brown, as he 
wrenched off a bar and began to paddle. “I 
expect we’d better make round to the other 
side and see if there’s any entrance. There 


however, was a group of dark objects that “®enerally is.” 


looked like a fleet of canoes under sail, but 
which he knew were coco palms springing 
from some atoll; and whose very crests the 
waves appeared to wash, so low was the land. 
He could hear, too, quite distinctly the long 
roll of surf on a reef, and soon became 
certain that his spar was travelling towards 
it. As the hours wore slowly by and dawn 
showed he saw, about a mile off, a large 
atoll against whose encircling barrier the 
sea looked like a wall of scoured wool. 
The wind was blowing fair for the island, 


Sure enough, as they dropped to leeward 
they saw a fairly wide gap in the reef, and 
steering for it were presently paddling 
between six-foot walls of roaring surf where 
the next minute an inrushing sea, hitting 
their craft broadside on, sent them head 
over heels into calm water, whence they 
easily swam to the shelving beach. 

The first thing to catch their eyes as they 
dragged themselves up the shelving bank of 
white coral was a neat hut standing in a 
clump of palms. 
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“Thank the Lord!” exclaimed Barnes, 
devoutly, “ there’s somebody here. I’m fairly 
starving.” And breaking into a trot he made 
for the hut and threw open the door, only to 
spring back the next minute with a look of 
horror on his still ruddy face. “A dead 
man!” he whispered, as Brown came up. 
“White, too!” 

Looking in, his companion saw the body 
of a man_ stretched 
full length across the 
threshold. It was 
clothed in moleskin 
trousers and blue shirt, 
and lay staring up- 
wards with the hands 
clasped across the 
breast. The 
features were 
those of an 
elderly man; the 
long brown hair 
and beard plenti- 
fully flecked with 
grey; and the 
pale face com- 
posed and calm. 

Near by stood a 
small blue _phial 


which Barnes 


professionally 
pounced upon 


put to his 
nose. “ Chloro- 
dyne!” he mut- 
tered. “Overdose, 
perhaps. Or got 
tired and pegged 
out purposely. Not so very long gone 
either. He gave me a start, though, at 
first. Lots o’ tucker,” continued the 
detective, pointing to strings of dried 
fish, an open cask of biscuits, and some tins 
of preserved meat. “ Poor chap! Well, 
it must ha’ been lonely. Wonder what his 
game was—hermetizing, eh ?” 

“ Copra gatherer, I should say,” replied 
the other. “And a lucky thing for us; as, 
sooner or later, a ship is bound to call here.” 
_ They buried the dead man before break- 
ing their fast, soon digging a grave in the 
crumbly coral with a spade they found out- 
side the house. Then, presently exploring, 
they found, farther towards the heart of the 
grove, a long, low building,.roofed with iron 
and containing a few tons of coco-nut cut into 
pieces and dried in the sun—copra, in fact. 

Buoyed up by the certain hope of 
ultimate rescue the castaways bore their lot 


and 


” 


“HE THREW OPEN THE DOOR, ONLY TO SPRING BACK WITH A LOOK 
~ > ” ~ 
OF HORROR. the fact, and that 
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patiently. Of food they had abundance, for 
there were pigs and fowls on the island : and 
in the sea turtle and fish. There was no 
fresh spring water ; but an underground tank 
at one end of the copra-house contained 
enough to last them for years—replenished 
from the iron roofing as it was by every 
thunderstorm. 
From papers in an old pocket-book they 
found that the 
man they had 
buried was a 
sailor who had 
figured in many 
ships’ discharges, 
now by one name, 
now by another. 
There was also a 
memorandum of 
agreement be- 
tween himself and 
a person in Hono- 
lulu in which for 
a certain wage the 
former agreed to 
stay on the island 
as caretaker, and 
to make copra, 
also look after the 
plantation of 
_ young coco trees. 
Thus, without 
doubt, the place 
was private pro- 
perty; and the 
pair, recognising 


they were bound 
to make some return for their keep, took upon 
themselves the dead man’s duties as best they 
might, hoeing and weeding round the plants 
and maintaining the fences in pig-proof order. 
They, too, became experts at copra-making, 
a process that Brown had often seen before. 
And he even taught Barnes how to climb the 
trees and select the fittest nuts for the pur- 
pose. Thus the latter, to his immense 
delight, what with constant exercise and 
absence of “nips,” found himself losing fat 
and gaining muscle. Inclined to corpulence, 
his greatest bugbear had long been what he 
called his “ bingie,” and to see not only this 
subsiding, but to find that he could do a 
mile run after a pig without getting winded, 
made the detective feel as if the days of his 
youth had been renewed. 
Two months passed, and one morning at 
sunrise Brown sighted the first sail that had 
approached in all that time. It was a topsail 
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schooner, evidently arrived during the night, 
and now lying nearly becalmed not more 
than half a mile away. 

The two men made a fire on the beach, 
and running round to the nearest point and 
waving the remnants of their shirts, soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing the vessel lower a 
boat, which at once pulled through the 
entrance in the reef. 

“Well,” asked a man in the stern-sheets, 
as she lay off some score of yards. ‘“ What 
do you want? And where’s Ruggy Jim?” 

“What do we want!” exclaimed Barnes, 
indignantly. “Why, to be taken away from 
this place, o’ course. What d’ye think? 
Haven’t we been Robinson Crusoeing long 
enough to please you? And as for ‘ Ruggy,’ 
why, I expect that’s the gent we buried some 
time ago. Come along and let’s get on 
board.” 

The five Kanakas who composed the 
boat’s crew showed all their teeth at this, 
whilst the white man laughed and shook his 
head, saying, “‘ No, thanks, we’ve got no use 
for beach-combers aboard the Zass o’ Gowrie. 
That island belongs to a fellow ’way up north 
in Oahu. His boat comes round regularly, 
and you'll be able to explain your business 
to him.” 

“* But I tell you,” shouted Barnes, “ that I 
want to get away. I’m a detective officer in 
the service of the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. I see ‘Sydney’ on your boat’s stern. 
And by Heaven, if you don’t take us, I'll 
make it hot for you when I do get home!” 
And in his excitement he capered wildly along 
the beach, an extraordinary figure of flapping 
rags held together by coir-sennit, and wearing 
slippers made of the same material, whilst 
his hat was formed of native mat after the 
fashion of a sou’- wester. 

“And who’s the other chap?” suddenly 
asked the man, pointing to Brown, who sat 
silently awaiting events. 

“ Why, that’s the—-er—er—person I went 
to ’Frisco for, and was bringing home in the 
Humboldt when she washed us overboard,” 
replied Barnes. “And now I call upon you 
in the Queen’s name to assist me. If you 
don’t, I'll bet you'll be sorry for it if I ever 
catch you in Sydney.” 

“The deuce !” exclaimed the other, staring 
open-eyed and mouthed. “If you’re Barnes 
and the other cove’s the ‘ Toff Bird’ I reckon 
that alters things. You've been given up 
this long time. Why, I do believe we've got 
some papers aboard with your lives and pic- 
tures in ’em.” 


“No doubt,” 


replied Barnes, grimly ; 
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“ packs o’ lies and libels! However, here I 
am, and here’s the—er—‘ Toff Bird.’ Now, 
in the Queen’s name, once more, are you 
going to take us or are you not ?” 

“ Well, I must ask the skipper,” said the 
other, gazing in respectful admiration at 
Brown. “Give way, boys!” and, the 
Kanakas bending to their oars, off went the 
boat back to the schooner. 

Its stay there, however, was short. And 
this time the captain himself came ashore. 
He was a quiet, elderly Sydney native, who 
already had their story at his fingers’ ends, 
and at once’ recognised Barnes and agreed 
to give them a passage. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ON BOARD THE “ ALASKA.” 
As Chinese Jimmie, one of the bedroom 
stewards of the mail steamer A/aska, con- 
cisely put it, there was “melly hell play up 
topside this boat.” She was crowded with 
passengers, all, to again quote Jimmie, “ first 
chop ’cep’ one fellow—no gammon”: and all 
bound for “Home” véé Australia and New 
Zealand. To mention only a few of the dis- 
tinguished tourists in charge of Captain 
Roberts on this especial trip, there were the 
Duke and Duchess of Plinlimmon (née 
Chitter of Chicago), Lord John Wardour, 
an elderly aristocrat on his travels; the 
Grenfell H. Joneses (oil) ; the Stoep van Boers 
(New York Six Hundred); the Pullman J. 
Boggses (railways) ; together with the whole 
of the celebrated Crystal Palace Opera 
Company. 

Try and imagine the commotion, then, 
amongst these fine people when, a couple of 
days after leaving Honolulu, it was discovered 
that all, or, at any rate, the best portion, of 
their jewellery was missing ! 

As usual on each trip, the A/aska’s 
passengers had been directed to place their 
valuables in the ship’s strong room, otherwise 
her owners would accept no responsibility. So 
the Plinlimmon family diamonds, the cele- 
brated Grenfell H. Joneses pearls, the price- 
less Boggses emeralds and rubies, the historic 
opal necklace of the Van Boers, in addition 
to many other less celebrated gems, includ- 
ing those owned by the ladies of the opera 
company, were given over to the care of the 
purser for safe keeping. 

Contrary to the usual custom in most 
British mail-boats, the captain of the Ameri- 
can-Colonial A/aska held the only key to the 
strong room. Nor was there any duplicate. 
And every Saturday afternoon it was his 
custom to visit the big steel chamber with 
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the purser, and see that all was secure. On 
the very first occasion of carrying out this 
duty after leaving Honolulu it was discovered 
that the shelves were swept as bare as a tooth 
of every article except a garnet neck- 
lace belonging to Madame _ Francesca 
Perdita (soprano), which the thief had 
apparently declined to accept at its owner’s 
description of “ ruby.” 

Poor Captain Roberts nearly had an 
apoplectic fit when he realized the terrible 
thing that had 
happened tohim. 
And there was 
nobody with 
whom to share 
the responsi- 
bility. Nor, if 
any purpose 
could have been 
served by so 
doing, was there 
any possibility of 
keeping the 
matter secret, as 
some of the 
passengers had 
made  applica- 
tion for their 
jewels to appear 
with at a fancy 
ball that very 
night. So that, 
presently, the 
scene in the 
Alaska’s saloon 
fully justified 
Chinese Jim- 
mie’s archaic 
criticism. 

As for the men, they took refuge in the 
smoke-toom whilst the captain was being 
baited below. And the only soul to take his 
part was the young and pretty newly-made 
duchess—also one of the heaviest losers. 

“Oh,” said she, to the clamouring crowd, 
“give the man a rest, can’t you? What’s 
the use of yourall making such a song 
about the things? That won't bring ’em 
back, will it? Let up awhile, and try get 
the hang of the contract before you drive 
the Cap. clean off his chump. Here, Duke,” 
she cried to her husband, who was in their 
state-room, “‘ you go with the captain and get 
that old Wardour and a couple of others and 
try and thrash out who’s the smarty. You 
can bet there’s some swell snide amongst us ; 
and we'll have to fix him. Take it from me, 
I ain’t going to lose those stones if I can 
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help ; but it’s no use raising a bobbery and 
doing nothing, only break the skipper up 
worse’n he is already.” 

The Duke, a pale, anzemic-looking, young- 
old man, to whom the Chitter millions had 
come just in the nick of time to keep him 
out of the Bankruptcy Court, obediently 
stepped forward, and taking the captain's 
arm led him away from the raging babel of 
reproachings, sobbings, and wailings of which 
he had formed the objective centre. 

At the council 
presently held in the 
chartroom Lord 
Wardour was the 
first to propose offer- 
ing a reward, putting 
his name down at 
once for fifty pounds. 
As he very truly 
observed, it was of 
little use attempting 

more radical 
methods until all 
others had failed. 
A search, for in- 
stance, amongst 
some four bun- 
dred people 
would pretty 
surely be futile ; 
might also only 
have the effect 
of frightening 
the thief into 
dropping his 
booty overboard. 
The reward, he 
thought, should 
be offered un- 
Probably the thief would 


conditionally. 
be found amongst the stewards or other 


saloon servants; and he would be but too 
glad to get rid of the plunder for a round 
sum. 

Pullman J. Boggs, on the contrary, was all 
for drastic measures—threats and a thorough 
searching—first of all the three classes, then 
the quarters of the crew and firemen. But, 
after a lot of talk, the majority came round 
to Lord Wardour’s views, and it was deter- 
mined to offer a reward of £500, which 
was subscribed on the spot—the Duke giving 
half the sum. Then the key of the strong 
room was handed round for inspection, the 
captain explaining that, to the best of his 
belief, it had never been out of his posses- 
sion—at least, he had not missed it. And as 
those gentlemen present were aware—having 
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often seen him doing so when they honoured 
his state-room with their presence o’ nights 
for a quiet game of euchre—it was his invari- 
able custom to take the key out of his desk 
and place it beneath his pillow, always locking 
it up again in the morning. 

“That,” remarked Lord Wardour, amidst 
laughter, “seems to me to narrow down the 
inquiry somewhat.” 

His lordship was a man apparently well 
past middle age, whose thick brown hair 
looked as if it had been sprinkled with flour, 
some of which had stuck on in patches ; his 
heavy moustache, too, was much greyer on 
one side than the other, whilst out of a 
yellow, bilious face a pair of dark eyes 
peered through gold-rimmed spectacles. He 
walked with a slight limp, and it was 
rumoured that, although in sole possession 
of a deck cabin, he was comparatively a 
poor man. Also that he had passed much 
of his time in the East, which fact was held 
to be accountable for the way in which 
he treated his bedroom steward, Chinese 
Jimmie, whom he swore at incessantly, and 
had once or twice even struck for some 
alleged carelessness. Naturally, Jimmie re- 
sented this sort of thing and complained to 
the purser. But as the “darned Chow” 
was only working his passage he got no 
redress. And to someone who had, out of 
mere curiosity, inquired the reason for his 
lordship’s harsh treatment of the “ boy,” 
he explained succinctly and satisfactorily, 
“Because I do hate a dam Chinky!” 
Which statement, voicing that of all the 
Americans on board, met with especial 
approval as emanating from a member of 
the effete and prejudiced British aristocracy. 

But, of course, all those minor incidents 
that bulk so big in daily shipboard life com- 
pletely lost their interest in face of this last 
disaster, and people spoke of nothing else 
whatever during their waking moments. 
Even the firemen, coming off duty, wet and 
grimy, mockingly flourished their sweat-rags, 
and with much grimacing roared hoarsely to 
each other: 

“Hi, Bill, what did yer do with them 
jools?” “ Now, Tom, fork out them dimons 
I seen yer tryin’ on t’other night !” 

The seamen, too, especially the quarter- 
masters, whose duty called them amongst the 
passengers, grew excited over the business, 
and could be heard discussing it at every 
opportunity. Then when the notice of the re- 
ward appeared the excitement became intensi- 
fied, and to each man’s mind, fore and aft, it 
seemed as though his neighbour watched him, 
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“You can bet all you’re worth, Duke,” re- 
marked his little wife, shrewdly, “that this is 
a put-up job, and that the smarty who 
worked at it ain’t such a wonderful ways off 
rubbin’ elbows against us every time we sit 
down to feed. Who used to go to the captain’s 
room card-playin’ o’ nights ’sides yourself?” 

“Well,” replied the Duke, rather mali- 
ciously, “ pretty well half-a-dozen of us, I 
think, and amongst them certainly all the 
gilt-edged American crowd.” 

“And your aristocratic friend, Lord 
Wardour, I reckon,” added his wife, sharply. 
“1 can’t size up that chap nohow.: Only I 
fancy that anyone who took him on face 
value’d get most almightily left.” 

“Pooh, Mattie,” said the Duke, kissing 
her—he had not married altogether for the 
bacon-curing dollars—“ Wardour’s all right. 
There’s a whole clan of ’em in Shropshire 
where he come’s from. Besides, my dear, 
if this is the work of a practised hand, as 
you seem to think, might he not be found 
amongst the officers as likely as amongst the 
passengers ? You must remember they all 
more or less have access to the captain’s 
room through the night.” 

“Well,” replied the Duchess, “I’m game 
to stake heavy that the joker, if he ever 
turns up, will be one of your especial clique.” 


CHAPTER V. 
SNARED. 
“ THERE'S a schooner on the port bow, sir,” 
said the mate of the A/aska, entering the 
captain’s cabin one forenoon with the signal- 


book in his hand. “ Reckon she wants us 
to stop. Made her number—Zass o’ Gowrite- 
of Sydney—and hoisted the ‘urgent ’ signal.” 

“All right,” replied the captain, who 
looked weary and out of sorts, “you can go 
quarter-speed up to her ; I'll be on deck in a 
minute.” But before the 4/aska approached 
near enough to speak her the schooner had 
a boat in the water making rapidly for the 
steamer. 

And presently, on board the latter, when 
the news got about as to the identity of 
the two fresh passengers, the story of whose 
supposed loss and all that had gone before 
was, of course, familiar to everyone, even the 
great jewel robbery had to take a back seat 
for a while as a topic of argument and wonder. 

Captain Roberts at once had a large berth 
in the second saloon allotted to the pair ; 
also, before the Zass o’ Gowrie filled on her 
course again, the skipper had given Barnes a 
full history of his loss and implored him to 
use all his skill in discovering the thief. 
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But at the end of a week’s questioning, 
cross-examination, and general ferreting, all 
the detective could do was to advise doubling 
the reward. 

“It’s a rum go altogether !” he remarked, 


irritably, to Brown, who, with the moustache 
and beard he had allowed to grow whilst on 
the island, looked a very different man to 
the one who had left San Francisco. “ Some- 
body’s got the things planted all right,” con- 
tinued the detective, “and I’ve a good mind 
to try a thorough personal search.” 

“You'll most likely lose them if you do,” 

replied the other. ‘ What will you give me 
if I tell you who was the thief?” 
_ Barnes stared at this, and remarked, mean- 
ingly, “ Well, at least it can’t be the ‘ Toff 
Bird’ this time, although it certainly is clean 
and clever enough for his work.” 

“All the same,” replied Brown, laughing, 
“IT fancy, somehow, that gentleman has had 
a finger in the pie ; and also that I can help 
you to put your hand upon him, if I please.” 

Such was the anxiety and scrambling on 
board to interview and gaze upon the 
supposed notorious murderer and burglar, 
that Brown, who appeared nothing loth to 
satisfy public curiosity, had been kept very 
busy almost from the moment of his arrival. 

The detective, by this time, concerned 
himself little about his prisoner. They had 
been so long together and fallen so well into 
each other's ways, that for days Barnes 
appeared quite to forget their respective 
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relations as warder 
and criminal. Oc- 
casionally, as just 
now, he allowed a 
reference to the 
fact to escape him. 
But Brown only 
laughed and con- 
tinued, “ Well, old 
man, I want to do 
you a good turn, 
and I think you 
won't be far wrong 
if you mark down 
this person as the 
one you want to 
get hold of,” and 
he pointed to Lord 
Wardours name 
on the list of pas- 
sengers he had 
been consulting. 

“Why, you've 
never even seen 
him,” protested 
Barnes, contemptuously; “he’s about the 
only man on the ship that hasn’t been 
near you. I know that much, at any rate. 
And he’s given me every possible help in this 
business during the last week.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied the other, 
drily. ‘“ However, there’s my tip. Take it 
or leave it, as you please. I might tell you 
more, but then, you know, neither you nor 
anybody else would believe me.” 

Meanwhile, Chinese Jimmie was sorely 
puzzled. One morning, brushing the carpet 
of Lord Wardour’s cabin, he had picked up a 
minute fragment of torn gold—an incident 
which, under the circumstances, to his com- 
prehension, quickened by a very lively feeling 
of hate, seemed more than suspicious. 
Still, it would not do to make any 
mistake. His first idea had been to show 
the thing to the detective. On second 
thoughts he resolved to play detective him- 
self, helped in his determination by the 
doing of a little sum that turned £500 
sterling into dollars, and represented to him 
a huge fortune. But it was a big risk, and 
Jimmie took it, quite understanding such 
to be the case. The cabin Wardour had 
secured was a large one, containing two 
berths, of which he occupied the lower, whilst 
the upper was filled with a miscellaneous 
collection of clothes, dirty linen, etc. Under 
this Jimmie late that same night burrowed till 
only an eye was visible. His lordship never 
retired before twelve o’clock ; and he trusted 
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to chance to make good his retreat towards 
morning. Something seemed to tell him 
that if discovered his days were numbered. 
Still, he knew the occupant of the cabin 
rarely disturbed the pile of odds and ends 
accumulated during the passage, and covered 
by which he could see everything that took 
place. Also he knew that a meeting was 
even now being held in the smoke-room to 
determine whether or not—the reward having 
failed—a search of all passengers’ effects 
should be instituted. Therefore he chose 
this special night. 

Untroubled with nerves, Jimmie’s heart 
nevertheless beat a little quicker as the man 
he hated and suspected at last entered, 
locked the door behind him, and turned on 
the electric light. Then drawing a solid 
leather portmanteau from under the lower 
bunk he opened it with a Chubb key 
attached to a steel chain that he took from 
his pocket. From between the folds of an 
old mackintosh and some soiled sheets a 
long, black, opaque eye glared hungrily. 
Many a time since the discovery of that bit 
of ragged gold the eye’s owner had itched to 
ransack the inside of that heavy flat box. 
At last ! Sitting on the couch that ran along 
one side of the cabin, his lordship threw the 
lid back and drew forth a small, round, metal 
box. The eye winked with excitement. Then, 
throwing off his coat, the man took up his 
position in front of the looking-glass—the eye 
noticing as he walked that all sign of limp 
had vanished. Opening the box a pungent 
odour spread over the berth, tickling Jimmie’s 
nostrils and forcing him to cram a lump of 
dirty sheet in his mouth to prevent a sneeze. 
Then the man dabbed his hair here and 
there with a sort of ointment from the box, 
paying careful attention, the watcher noticed, 
to the grey patches, after which he sponged 
it thoroughly in water. He then, taking off 
his glasses, critically inspected his face. 
Then, uncorking a bottle of yellowish liquid, 
he applied the contents carefully with a 
brush to his cheeks, forehead, and chin, mut- 
tering as he worked. 

“Curse the luck!” the by this time dis- 
gusted Jimmie, understanding nothing, heard 
him say. “To think that, after all, they 
should have turned up again in such a 
fashion. It was worth a fortune to me to 
have got rid of the ‘Toff Bird’ and t’other 
fellow in one act. Hard lines, that’s what I 
call it. However,” and he grinned as he 
spoke, “old Barnes was duty bound to catch 
somebody, I suppose. The chap that bought 
the ring, of course—Brown, he gammoned his 
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name was. As if I didn’t know! Well, I 
don’t think he’ll recognise the seller in ‘his 
lordship!’ But what a mug he must have 
been to let Barnes lumber him like that ! 
Won't there be a row when they find out 
they’ve made such a bloomin’ mull?” And 
the speaker chuckled heartily at his own 
reflection in the mirror. 

By now Jimmie’s vision of the £500 had 
vanished. His only thought was to get away 
unperceived and kick himself. He also 
wanted to sneeze worse than ever. The 
pungent, penetrating, chemical odour still 
titillated his nose, and repression was causing 
him to suffer acutely. He had shut the 
watching eye, when a sharp clicking made 
him re-open it. And what he saw put new 
power of endurance into his nerves. 

His lordship held in his hands a diamond 
bracelet, and plying a pair of nippers was 
with practised skill extracting the stones, 
flashing as he turned them in the electric 
light. Close to him lay a broad belt of 
stout flannel that he had just taken off. It 
contained many, small pockets that bulged. 
And Jimmie needed no information as to 
their contents. Very rapidly the worker cut 
and snipped until the diamonds, six in 
all, were freed from their setting. Then, 
dropping them into one of the compartments 


of the belt, he took a needle and thread and 


stitched the mouth up. Then muttering, 
“They may search as much as they like 
now!” he made as though to fasten it 
around his waist again. But his eye falling 
on the torn and cut gold, he laid the belt 
on the couch, gathered up all the pieces, 
wrapped them in paper, and putting the 
parcel in the pocket of his pyjama coat, lit a 
cigar, opened the door, and stepped on deck. 

Hardly waiting for him to disappear, 
Jimmie leaped like a flash from his lair and 
snatched the precious parcel. But at that 
moment the long-repressed sneeze burst 
forth with a dreadful piercing sound that 
echoed high above the wash of water and 
thump of the engines. He darted at the 
door, threw it wide, and was actually over 
the sill when a pair of strong hands, gripping 
his throat, forced him back into the cabin, 
and a voice hoarse with rage muttered in his 
ear : 

“Oh, you clever beggar! Now, Tl kill 
you quietly and chuck you overboard, too!” 

The yellow face grew black, and the 
narrow black sunken eyes came out of their 
sockets in an appalling fashion as the man, 
tightening his clutch, and intent only on 
finishing his work, jammed the Chinese 
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silently, grimly, on to the settee. Then all 
at once Jimmie remembered. 

And ceasing to claw futilely at the rigid 
arms that throttled, he dropped his hand 
under his loose jumper, and, drawing his 
knife, struck with all his remaining strength 
deep between riband hip. Instantly a change 
came over the flushed, dark face and the 
fierce eyes staring into his own; the iron grip 
relaxed, and Jimmie, tearing himself loose, 
drew a long, choking 
breath as the other, 
groaning, and coughing 
up blood, sank to his 
knees on the floor. 

For a few minutes 
Jimmie could do  no- 
thing but pant; then, 
recovering somewhat, 
he snatched up 
the belt, already 
in part stained 
crimson, and, 
without another 
glance at the 
figure bowed 
against the 
couch, he rushed 
on deck and 
along it and up 
the steps of the 
bridge, whence, 
eluding the grip 
of the officer of 
the watch, he 
darted into the 
captain’s room 
and shook him 
as he lay in his 
cotand flourished 
his treasure, crying aloud, “All li, sah, me 
catchee! He try chokee me. No can do! 
Me stickee allee same pig. You savee me 
catchee dollar all li, sah ?” 


The wounded man lived for nearly two 
days, during most of which time he alter- 
nately jeered at the unhappy Barnes and 
cursed Jimmie for spoiling what he averred 
was one of his finest efforts. 

“And what made you take my title?” 
asked Brown on one occasion. “ Wasn’t it 
enough to land me in all this trouble with- 
out adding to the obligation?” 

“Well,” replied the other, with a grin, “ it 
Was just a matter of chance.. Isaw you once 
a long time ago in Auckland, when you were 
Staying at-Gevernment House there. ‘Then 
when I sold you the ring up in Seattle, 
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although you gammoned plain Browr, I 
recognised you at once. Well, then, I heard 
you were nabbed ; then, after a while, came 
the news that you and good old Barnsey 
there were drowned. So, why, as I meant to 
work this Yankee boat for all she was worth, 
I thought I couldn’t do better than do it as 
a lord--especially when the chances were 
that very few people except myself knew 
what had become of the said lord. See? 

But you've got a rattling good 

action against the Govern- 


ment for damages; and as 
for Barnes, he'll probably get 
the sack. 


up job at 


That was a messed 
Bezil and Carat’s. 
So long! I don’t 
feel, somehow, as 
if I could do any 
more talk.” 

No case of 
Brown or War- 
dour v.the Crown, 
however, came 
into any Colonial 
court of law. The 
matter was settled 
quietly by arbi- 
tration. And no- 
body for certain 
appeared to be 
aware of the exact 
amount awarded. 
Still, the hole 
made in the Trea- 
sury account with 
the Bank of Car- 
pentaria must 
have very 
considerable. 

“Heaven knows, Jack,” remarked his 
lordship afterwards to his cousin, Captain 
D’Arcy, “that although I wanted money 
badly enough, I didn’t, as some people 
kindly hint, lay myself out to take advantage 
of the mistake. I told the beggars the truth, 

and that I was merely a poor devil of a titled 

Englishman travelling around under his 
family name. But when I saw how cursedly 

cocksure they were, the notion entered my 
mind to make them pay pretty dearly for 
the tune they danced me to. I have done 
so.. And presently I'll give up wandering 

and go home and settle at Mount Wardour. 

I’m able to raise the mortgage now, and then 
have money to spare. Barnes comes with 
me. They made a scapegoat of him, but I 

can- find--him-something better to do over 

yonder, ® 


been 
























































HE fact that rocky gorges, 
really formidable precipices, 
and waterfalls of great beauty 
exist. in many parts of this 
country where no natural rock 
is obtainable has very probably 
exercised the minds of the observant British 
tourist and traveller from time to time. 
In the grounds of private mansions situate 
near the craggy cliffs of Devon or Cornwall, 
or within sight of the picturesque glades of 
the Peak District, the appearance of huge 
boulders, stalactitic caverns, and mountain 
torrents is obviously consistent with the 
romantic surroundings and the geological 
strata of the district ; but when an acre, or so, 
of bold and rugged scenery appears in the 
heart of the Black Country, in Battersea 
Park, or among the dreary marshes of Essex, 
or the monotonous fens of Lincolnshire, 
even the most expert geologist is occasionally 
deceived as to the nature and origin of boulder 
or crag. 

“When Nature fails Art steps in,” is an 
adage peculiarly applicable to the fascinating 
work of the rock-builder, whose art in not 
only imitating, but actually excelling, Nature 
in some of her most fantastic forms is surely 
of the highest 
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Formation. 








of specially prepared cement is applied by 
skilled workmen. The necessary clefts and 
fissures are rapidly produced, with no more 
elaborate tools than an ordinary trowel and 
brush, while the surface is in a soft state, the 
form of the whole block depending on the will 
and fancy of the operator. The infinite 
variety of shape and contour ; the worn and 
honeycombed appearance where the rock is 
touched by running water; the necessary 
stratifications, escarpment, and cleavage are 
all faithfully reproduced, with a consistent 
regard to natural formation, at the hands of 
the skilled artificer. All kinds of naturalistic 
sandstone and limestone rocks have been 
thus so closely simulated as to deceive the 
most practised eye, the distinctive colouring 
being produced by the amalgamation of a 
number of mineral products associated with 
specially-prepared cements and aggregates. 
The exact ingredients employed in this 
connection naturally form a “ trade secret,” 
which can scarcely be divulged in an article 
of this kind. 

Our first photograph of a marine cliff is 
an interesting example of the more rugged 
and cavernous forms of artificial rock. It 
is a perfect and faithful imitation of the 





possible order. 
The “core” of 
each boulder is 
composed of the 
least expensive 
material obtain- 
able near the scene 
of operation. In 
the vicinity of 
large towns, brick 
burrs and building 
material are largely 
used for this pur- 
pose; while 
shingle is fre- 
quently utilized 
for the foundation 
of marine crags or 
artificial cliffs. 
When the heart of 
the boulder has 
been formed in 
this way, a veneer 
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AN ARTIFICIAL CLIFF. 
From a Photo. by Pulham & Son, Finsbury Square. 
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local crag. The original cliff had become 
disintegrated by the action of rain and 
wind, and portions of the base were con- 
tinually washed away by the waves below. 
As a large house was being built near 
the edge of the cliff a landslip was 
feared, and it became necessary to stop 
this destructive action of wind and wave. 
Instead of constructing unsightly groins or 
breakwaters for this purpose the landowner 
decided to have the crumbling _ bluff 
strengthened and faced with artificial rock 
of the same character. This really extensive 
undertaking (seeing that the new cliff is 
about 5ooyds. long and, in some cases, Soft. 
high) was successfully accomplished, and the 
original character of the cliff preserved. The 
material employed was an amalgamation of 
brick burr, rubble stone, and shingle from the 
beach, faced with cement, the clefts and crags 
being produced by trained artisans in the 
manner already described. The face of the 
cliff is dotted here and there with shell; and 
the result of this novel experiment is a com- 
plete success, the entire work forming a 
perfect counterpart of the natural rock of the 
district. 

A marine cliff of an entirely different 
character was accomplished at Ramsgate 
some years ago. Here we see large, stratified 
rocks of assimilated sandstone, the smooth 
and even nature of which affords a pleasing 
contrast to the rugged and cavernous aspect 
of the Suffolk 
Crag. The core 
of each of these 
rocks was formed 
of the remains of 
the old Custom 
House and other 
buildings at 
Ramsgate which 
were pulled down 
to make way for 
the new road. 
The cliff may pos- 
sibly also contain 
a few “regulation” 
ink- pots and a 
quantity of red- 
tape, which unique 
fossils may afford 
the geologists of 
a future age 
material for much 
argument and 
speculation. 

Before leaving 
the neighbour- 


A “HIGHLAND BURN” 
From a Photo. by Pulham & Son, Finsbury Square, 
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hood of Ramsgate I should like to divulge 
a secret in connection with a very interesting 
combination of cascade and rock-work which 
will be familiar to many readers of this 
Magazine. The Ramsgate waterfall is really 
one of the most imposing and attractive 
features of the town; but I wonder how 
many of the thousand visitors who daily con- 
template that interminable rush of falling 
water are aware whence it comes or whither 
it goes! Here, then, is the somewhat un- 
romantic solution of the mystery. In a small 
cave excavated in the rock immediately 
behind the cascade, a pump, governed by a 
gas-engine, is continually at work. This 
pump draws its supply from the pool at the 
foot of the fall, and throws the water up 17ft. 
into a concealed reservoir, from whence 
the torrent falls over the rocks, forming a 
very effective cascade. The same water is 
thus used over and over again with grand 
effect, the noise of the working machinery 
being completely lost in the roar of falling 
water. 

Our next picture shows a delightful series 
of cascades falling over huge “rocks” ina 
district of the Black Country, which is quite 
innocent of anything in the form of natural 
bluff, boulder, or brook. This picture may 


be taken as an example of work to be seen 


in many parts of the country. Another 
was recently executed in the grounds of a 
private residence within three miles of the 
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In this instance 
by a wind- 
throws the 
sunk at the 
underground 
the purpose 
This particular 
therefore, never 
brimming _ river ” 
natural fashion, 
the waters 


of Birmingham. 
“torrent” is produced 
mill - governed pump, which 
water from a deep well, 

foot of the falls, into an 
reservoir constructed for 

on the highest point. 
“ mountain torrent ” is, 
allowed to “ join the 
in the orthodox and 
and the rush and swirl of 
are more or less dependent upon “the 
will of the wind.” All the “ rock ” 
shown in this picture is artificial. Every 
cleft and fissure has been produced by 
the hand of man; every rugged boulder 
showed the water-worn effect of centuries 
even before it touched by the first 
wave of a newly born brooklet. And the 
nakedness of the rocky water -course was 


heart 
the 


was 


soon hidden from sight behind a wealth of 


moss and aquatic plants which quickly clothed 


A SMALL CAVERN OF 


TUFA-ROCK, 
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harmony existing between the natural and 
the artificial. 

But the work of the artist in rock is by 
no means confined entirely to the construc- 
tion of cliffs, cascades, and rocky streams. 
Picturesque caves, stalactitic caverns, and 
such minor products as duplicates of famous 
rocks and rocking-stones are occasionally 
erected to order. In fact, there is no natural 
cavern in the United Kingdom, however 
intricate or difficult of imitation, which can 
defy the wondrous craft of the ex, erienced 
cave-builder. Cavernous wells, stalactitic 
and stalagmitic formations, fantastic pillars of 
rock, and subterranean streams are all in- 
cluded in some of the more ambitious work 
in this connection; while in the smaller 
models a most imposing effect is frequently 
produced by the introduction of a cunning 
arrangement of mirrors. 

Natural Tufa-stone—a light rock obtain- 
able only in the neighbourhood of Matlock 


From a Photo. by Pulham & Son, Finsbury Square. 


the boulders and removed every vestige of 
newness and artificiality. It is scarcely a 
matter for wonder that trout, imported into 
a rocky stream of this kind, should thrive as 
well as in their own native waters ; while the 
luxuriant vegetation which follows the course 
of the brook is well illustrative of the 


is largely utilized in the construction ot 


artificial caverns. This interesting substance 
is composed of petrified vegetation ; and the 
grotesque and peculiar forms which it 
assumes are, in themselves, a capital imita- 
tion of the natural stalactite. Tufa-rock, 
however, is by no means the only substance 
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employed to produce the wonderfully natural- 
istic effect depicted in our illustration of 
this kind of work. It is supplemenied by 
the introduction of purely artificial stalactites 


and assimilated crag; while the moisture 


which is allowed to percolate from the roof 


falls in heavy, irregular splashes, forming a 
picturesque dropping well and deep pool. 

Boat-caves, for the accommodation of such 
pleasure craft as are confined to ornamental 
waters, make a most suitable and romantic 
home for skiff or launch. 

An artificial ‘ rocking-stone” —a_ huge 
boulder which responded to the slightest 
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“The Irish Exhibition, sir; everybody 
should know that,” replied the custodian, 
gruffly. 

“So they should, my friend,” remarked 
the other, thoughtfully; “and your own 
exhibit is more characteristic of Ireland than 
anything else in the whole show.” 

** How ?” asked the exhibitor. 

“ Because there is nothing but sham-rock 
to be seen,” was the witty reply. 

Photography plays a very prominent part 
in the business of the rock-builder, whose 
large and varied assortment of negatives may 
almost be described as the only “stock in 


A BOAT-CAVE, 
From a Photo. by Pulham & Son, Finsbury Square. 


touch of the bystander—constituted one of a 
series of novelties in constructive rock-work 
which formed so unique a feature of the Irish 
Exhibition of 1888. The idea originated 
from the famous Logan Rock on the Cornish 
coast, and the duplicate was constructed on 
mechanical principles similar to those which 
that and other movable rocks of a 
like nature. 

Referring to these particular exhibits, a 
visitor spontaneously concocted a pun which 
is so infinitely superior to the average effort in 
this direction that I cannot conscientiously 
make the orthodox apology for its repetition. 

“ What is the name of this Exhibition ?” 
demanded the visitor, addressing one of the 
custodians of an artificial cavern. 


govern 


’ 


required for the production of in- 
numerable duplicates of natural scenes, either 
in miniature or toscale. The crags of Devon 
and Cornwall ; the rocky dells of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire ; the waterfalls of Wales, and 


trade’ 


the rock-bound torrents of Scotland each 
afford a multitude of models, and suggest an 
infinite variety of artistic combinations. 

But with all this wealth of picturesque 
material before him, the astute rock-maker 
seldom blunders towards the incongruous 
or grotesque. A combination of “rocks” 
of different strata is never attempted, and 
the work is made to accord as nearly as pos- 
sible with the natural site and surroundings. 
A stalactitic cavern constructed in a dell of 
light sandstone would form an_ execrable 
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parody on Nature; and a noisy cataract 
bounding over the naked summit of a cliff 
of “Suffolk Crag” would be even more in- 
consistent and grotesque. I need hardly 
say that such manifestly absurd combina- 
tions as these are altogether beyond the 
imagination of the most inexperienced 
manipulator of rocks; but less glaring 
mistakes, displaying an_ inconsistency of 
geological detail and stratification, are easily 
made by the artist whose knowledge of 
natural rock formation is limited, and whose 
only ambition is to produce a pleasing effect. 

The ability of the rock-builder to produce 
a faithful counterpart of any natural scene of 
a bold and rugged character is certainly the 
most fascinating and interesting phase of this 
unique profession. Many a tourist possesses 
a cherished photograph of some rock-bound 
cascade or lonely gorge which forms the ideal 
Arcadia of his imagination. It may be a 
picture from the neighbourhood of Killarney, 
from Bettws-y-Coed, or the shores of Loch 
Lomond, or nothing more than a black and 
white representation of some sylvan scene 
which lies outside the beaten track of the 
ordinary tourist. From such a photograph 


the artist in rock formation is able to build 
up, in the most unpicturesque neighbourhood, 


and even among a wilderness of bricks and 
mortar, a correct model of the view depicted. 

There is practically no limit to the possi- 
bilities of rock formation in this direction, 
where expense is no object and the builder 
can be given an absolutely free hand. Water- 
falls have already been constructed with a 
clear drop of 2s5ft., and the caverns and 
marine cliffs already shown are by no means 
either insignificant miniatures of Nature or 
feeble parodies upon her own formations. 
I am firmly convinced that the enterprising 
rock-worker would cheerfully book an order 
for a full-sized model of the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Or a counterpart of Fingal’s Cave ; 
although he might honourably refuse to 
undertake the construction of an exact dupli- 
cate of Niagara or the Rock of Gibraltar. 

At Oswestry is a striking example of the 
art of duplicating Nature. For this work 
the builders employed as a model the cele- 
brated falls of Geisbach, where a_ rocky 
footpath actually runs behind the waterfall 
itself. This remarkable feature is faithfully 
reproduced in the Oswestry cascade. 

From a utilitarian point of view the value 
of artificial rock formations, when  con- 
structed as a picturesque and permanent 
method of combating the encroachments of 
the sea, can scarcely be over-estimated, Our 


eastern coast from Clacton to Cromer has 
suffered terribly in this respect, and the con- 
struction of some kind of protection for the 
adjacent lands is becoming, year by year, 
more necessary. The earth “cliffs” of 
Clacton, exposed during the winter months 
to the fury of the German Ocean, are 
manifestly unsafe as a promenade for 
summer visitors ; the uplands of Felixstowe 
are supported by nothing more substantial 
than a slender facing of crumbling bluff; 
while the inroads of the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cromer are a con:tant source of 
trouble to the local authorities and of appre- 
hension to the inhabitants of the town. 

The formation of artificial cliffs at such 
places, if the initial outlay were not beyond 
the limits of the local exchequer, would pro- 
bably meet every requirement and prove the 
least expensive method in the end. Many 
an otherwise attractive beach is rendered 
hideous by a monotonous row of timber- 
built groins, which are generally laden with 
an accumulation of sea-refuse, and are always 
in a bad state of repair. Sea-walls and 
breakwaters seldom add to the attractiveness 
of a popular resort from an artistic stand- 
point. On the other hand, quaintly fashioned 
rocks and sea-girt cliffs invariably form a 
welcome adjunct to marine scenery, promot- 
ing the growth of huge masses of ozone- 
Jaden sea-weed, and attracting the sportive 
crab and the various many-hued anemone, 
which are always a source of wonder and 
delight to the younger generation of holiday- 
makers. 

And now, having laid bare a few secrets 
in connection with the strata of sundry 
mysterious rocks and cliffs, I have some 
further disclosures to make on the subject 
of certain remarkable “ruins” which have 
suddenly and unexpectedly appeared. in the 
grounds of several of the most modern 
mansions in this country. These choice 
“ antiquarian relics” have been actually sup- 
plied to order, and left with the apparent 
effect of centuries of decay upon them to bear 
silent testimony to the fact that the artificiality 
characteristic of our own time is by no means 
confined to sham jewellery and imitation 
diamonds. While allowing that such work 
is undoubtedly of a deceptive nature, it 
cannot be denied that the fraud is entirely 
harmless in character ; and, far from being 
the deplorable sham which certain outraged 
antiquarians would have us believe, the ficti- 
tious ruin is certainly a thing of beauty, fascina- 
ting in conception, and a picturesque adjunct 
to the best work of the artist in scenery. 
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At the same time, a ruined tower or gate- 
way forms one of the best means of con- 


cealing unsightly objects from view, and is‘ 


capable of serving a variety of useful pur- 
poses. For instance, the upper part of such 
a tower may inclose a water cistern; the 
lower portion being utilized as a garden 
retreat, tool-house, or stable. 

One of the most interesting artificial ruins 
in the southern counties is the handicraft 
of an enthusiastic amateur who accomplished 
the entire work with no other assistance than 
that of an ordinary labourer. This build- 
ing, of which we are enabled to give an 
illustration, is truly a “home-made abbey” 
of magnificent proportions. Unlike the 
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concerning the early inhabitants of the 
“abbey.” They would picture the cloisters 
peopled by weird forms in cassock and cowl, 
describe the periodical. assaults of wicked 
barons and gilded knights, and locate the 
hiding-places of fugitive kings and princes. 
As the building of the abbey was a work of 
many years we can almost fancy that the 
authors of these fascinating and oft-repeated 
legends eventually came to regard them as 
real and true traditions of the supposed 
period of construction. 

But being composed chiefly of brick, our 
“home-made abbey” cannot by any stretch of 
imagination lay claim to a fictitious antiquity 
equal to that which characterizes the picture 





A “‘ HOME-MADE ABBEY.” 
From a Photo. by Mesars. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley. 


majority of nineteenth-century “ruins,” the 
“abbey” in question possesses a_ history 
which is not unworthy of repetition. The 
original scheme of the architect was to 
construct a ruined gateway, and when 
this was accomplished the effect was so 
pleasing, and the work exercised so extra- 
ordinary a fascination over the builders, 
that they were quite unable to leave it until 
further additions had been conceived and 
carried out. Thus, from a simple gate- 
way, an abbey with ruined walls and dis- 
mantled cloisters gradually took shape ; 
these, in turn, being eventually supple- 
mented by the addition of a banqueting- 
hall and watch-tower. During the pro- 
gress of the work the builders were wont 
to entertain each other with weird romances 


of similar work executed in stone. A close 
examination of this illustration will reveal 
a crumbling and weather-worn effect on. the 
face of the building which is a marvellous 
imitation of natural decay. In the most 
exposed positions the surface of the stone 
has apparently succumbed to the hurri- 
canes and tempests of a dozen centuries ; 
while the more sheltered portions retain 
their surface with only an occasional mark of 
winter storm and gale. It is something of 
a disillusion to know that the weatner stains 
have been all applied by the hand of 
man; that corners have been purposely 
broken away, and that the “ decay of ages” 
was rapidly produced while the face of 
the building was in a soft state. But the 
interest and picturesqueness of the work 
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may be justly said to make ample atonement 
for the innocent deception practised by the 
builder—a picturesqueness intensified by the 
natural growth of ivy, which, as the years 
roll on, never fails to remove the last vestige 
of artificiality from the fictitious ruin which 
it embraces. 

Our photograph of a “ Norman castle” is 
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As a rule, amateur work of this nature is 
apt to take incongruous and even ludicrous 
forms. Clinker-built castles are often con- 
structed, and lath-and-plaster abbeys are not 
entirely unknown. At the Irish Exhibition 
of 1888 a pleasing model of Blarney Castle 
was constructed of the latter material, and 
most artistically coloured. Even the “ivy 





A “NORMAN CASTLE,” BUILT 1835—1838. 


From a Photo. by Mesars 


a magnificent example of the most finished 


work in this direction. This “ruin,” which 
was constructed between the years 1835 and 
1838, is situated in Hertfordshire, and com- 
prises a large dining-hall, gateway with high 
tower on either side, corridor, and staircase, 
with buttressed walls, and an apartment 
used as a_ smoking - room. It is built 
entirely of flint dressed with artificial 
stone. Many an astute antiquarian § has 
been deceived by the Hertfordshire “ ruin,” 
and it is by no means improbable that in 
the course of a century or two the secret 
of its construction will die out, and _ this 
“Norman castle,” ivy clad, and bearing 
the genuine mark of time, may then be 
regarded as one of the most finely pre- 
served specimens of early architecture in 
the kingdom. 


J. Cheal & Sona, Crawley. 


green” was, in this case, painted on the 
flimsy walls of the castle. 

The amateur builder generally errs on the 
side of leniency, and neglects to ruin his 
production sufficiently at the outset, the 
result being that unless a cart is accidentally 
backed against the walls of the building it 
never becomes a ruin at all ! 

A writer in the Journal of Horticulture 
made an interesting statement to this effect 
many years ago. It ran as follows: “I 
went to see a fine piece of ruins, built at a 
great expense, which, on the day succeeding 
my visit, tumbled down for nothing. It was 
greatly improved by this fortunate incident. 
It is hardly possible to put stones together 
with that air of wild and magnificent disorder 
which they are sure to acquire by falling of 
their own accord.” 
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By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


I. 

.VIRA’S father was a poli- 

tician, her mother a would-be 

Puritan. The latter, precise 

in thought and habit, rigidly 

disapproved the world in 

general, and society in parti- 
cular. The former, a man _ of. fervent 
enthusiasm, strong individuality, and oratoric- 
ally clever, was given up to public life. At 
his feet Elvira grew wise, the little girl who 
from earliest days inherited her father’s 
energetic, impressionable nature. 

Mr. Lethbridge, in contrast to his wife, 
had no fervid Puritan faith, but in his love of 
simplicity, his hatred of show, his. contempt 
for the ordinary pleasures of men, was a 
Puritan of the sternest order. 

Ashurst, the home of Elvira, wore an air 
of sombre solidity. The hall, stretching 
from one end of the building to the other, 
still retained its medizval - characteristics, 


for the place had once been a religious 


institution. Here in winter the open hearth 
held burning logs of timber, as when the 
monks of old welcomed noblemen and 
beggars alike. Elvira was not pretty, though 
her face contained possibilities. Good 
features, and a whimsical expression ; mobile 
lips, with pearls between them. Against these 
a dull, colourless skin, light eyebrows, and 
lank, nondescript hair. She was conscious 
of her external defects, and. envied | the 
beautiful. Often, for fun, she would practise 
before the glass little coquettish airs and 
graces, weapons of the fair, knowing well 
they sat grotesquely on the plain. She 
envied without rebelling, and was’ content to 
wear the homely attire provided by her 
Spartan mother. 

The summer, radiant and leafy, gave even 
Ashurst a festive appearance. Flaming June 
sent its bold sun streaming through the 
windows and dancing on the walls—gay 
flowers burst into bloom, magnificent clusters 
of rhododendrons, crimson, yellow, and 
white. ‘Phe shady walks, overhung with 
Stately pines and chestnuts, suggested lovers’ 
meetings, whispered. vows, romance insepar- 
able from summer—yet Elvira had no lover. 
She thought of the tender sentiment as one 


apart. 
Vol. xx. 61. 


In this same June it happened that Mrs. 
Kenworthy, who represented the world, the 
flesh, and the devil in the eyes of Ashurst, 
by reason of her stylish appearance, came 
to call. A very small “ happening” cer- 
tainly, yet one of far-reaching consequence 
to Elvira. The visitor knew Ashurst and 
its inhabitants well, but.never could quite 
shake off the feeling of restraint the place 
gave her. She was fond of Elvira, and 
pitied the girl sincerely : the one young heart 
in that ancient building, which spoke of a 
period when the master treated his family 
much as he treated his servants, regarding 
most joys and all luxury as temptations of 
the Evil One. 

Mrs. Kenworthy, all sparkle and bright- 
ness, looked like a dazzling butterfly beside 
Mrs. Lethbridge and her daughter. 

“We could. not stay a day longer in 
London!” she assured them. “The heat 
was killing, and the season got stale directly, 
or I am rapidly ageing, I don’t know 
which! Of course, I would rather put it 
on the season. Anyhow, we shut up the 
flat, and came down panting to Newberry 
Park.” ‘. 

“The repose of the country must be 
singularly refreshing after an empty round 
of social functions,” said Mrs. Lethbridge, 


-acridly. 


“Yes, I rather like being a rustic, and so 
does my husband. Still, we have a little 
party on next week, quite a small affair— 
only for young people”—looking towards 
Elvira. Youth brightened at the thought 
of a possible frivolity, youth whose eyes 
were fixed on Mrs. Kenworthy’s_ corn- 
straw hat, with its garlands of flowering 
clematis. 

“IT want to know if I may drive over that 
day and fetch Elvira. Of course she would 
stay the night with us, as it is an evening 
party. She need bring very little luggage: 
any simple frock will do—we shall be chiefly 
in the garden.” 

Mrs. Iethbridge thanked, and raised objec- 
tions, which her visitor parried so cleverly 
that diplomacy won the day. 

“Tt will be something to live for!” 
whispered Elvira, as she accompanied Mrs. 
Kenworthy to her carriage. 
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“T expect you are rather dull here—eh, 
Elvira ?” 
“ Awfully !” 


“Well, I have a surprise for you. No, 
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Elvira followed her own train of thought. 

“In the Middle Ages,” she continued, 
“beauty was always associated with virtue, 
and ugliness with sin.” 








“MRS. KENWORTHY LOOKED LIKE A DAZZLING BUTTERFLY.” 


no, I’m not going to tell—not until I get you 
to Newberry Park.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy left a light kiss on Elvira's 
forehead, a laugh in her ears, and the vision 
of clematis under a corn sunshade before her 


eyes. Il 


“THE daily round, the common. task,” 
became tinged with expectation for Elvira. 
She looked forward. Her heart sang as she 
drove away from Ashurst, the prospect of 
amusement looming ahead— Mrs. Kenworthy 
and brightness, unweighed words, laughter, 
merry-making. It was like going into a new 
world. 

“I should so love to be pretty,” she 
confided, innocently, during that pleasant 
drive. 

“Your turn will come,” said Mrs. Ken- 
worthy, mysteriously. 


“Bother the Middle Ages! Ashurst 
savours of them. You learn, but you don’t 
live; it’s alla mistake, that routine of prose. 
I wonder you even long to be pretty; I should 
have thought you would have clung to the 
‘skin deep’ theory. It has been well and 
wisely stated that ‘Za mutt fous les chats sont 
gris/’” So Mrs. Kenworthy’s tongue ran 
away with her. 

“It’s a strange name, ‘ Elvira,’” she said, 
“and ought to have a history.” 

“Oh, but it has! Elvira was a Puritan’s 
daughter, in love with a Cavalier, Lord 
Arthur Talbot. She thought him unfaithful 
and lost her reason. But it came back to 
her, for he came back! Just as they had 
vowed never to part agaih, Cromwell’s 
soldiers arrested Lord Arthur for treason. 
As they led him to execution the Stuarts’ 
defeat was announced and free pardon to all 
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political prisoners—so he married Elvira, 
after all! Wasn’t that nice ?” 

“For Elvira? Well, I don’t know; very 
hkely they fought—or, worse still, nagged. 
Marriage does not always mean ‘live happy 
ever after.’ Still, I suppose in the beaten 
track of things you are looking for a Lord 
Arthur, a Cavalier, to make or mar your 
future !” 

Mrs. Kenworthy had noted the eager 
working of Elvira’s face as she told her 
namesake’s story. 

“Tf 1 had better eyes I might look,” the 
girl replied, and the retort struck Mrs. Ken- 
worthy as somewhat clever,.and not a little 
sad. 

The gates of Newberry Park came in sight, 
and the lodge-keeper appeared smiling as the 
carriage dashed by. 

“What does it all mean?” Elvira was 
sitting bolt upright, staring up the drive. 
Festoons of coloured lanterns, myriads of 
fairy lights, gave Newberry Park quite an 
Earl’s Court Exhibition air ! 

“My dear,” laughed Mrs. Kenworthy, 
“we are giving a big ball to-night—that was 
the surprise I spoke of. Afterwards you can 


say the ‘little party’ grew, the ‘small affair’ 
developed, so many people asked to come at 


the last moment. I played the humbug just 
to get you, and now you are landed into a 
very hot-bed of worldly dissipation ! ” 

Elvira looked rather blank. “Oh!” she 
gasped, “and I’ve only brought my black 
grenadine. I used to wear it before I put 
my hair up, but it has now been lengthened 
for second best.” 

A world of pathos trembled in her tone. 

Again Mrs. Kenworthy laughed, just as 
she had done at Elvira’s startled, ‘‘ What 
does it all-mean ?” 

“It is a fancy dress ball,” she explained, 
“and I am going to amuse myself dressing 
you up, till you won’t know your own reflec- 
tion in the glass. Talk of beauty, I have 
only to wave my wand, and Cinderella is a 
Princess !” 

Elvira lost her breath. When she found it 
again Mrs. Kenworthy was tenfold rewarded. 

“You are to be ‘Dresden China’! You 
must just give me your face, like a canvas, and 
let me work my artistic will upon it. I pride 
myself on being able to ‘make people up.’ 
At private theatricals I am a boon and a 
blessing. Your wig is a thing to dream of— 
soft white curls—dressed charmingly. I know 
the style will suit you. The little frock of 
painted muslin is distinctly quaint—I don’t 
think you will be disappointed. Soft frills 


PAINTED MUSLIN. 
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and furbelows always tell, if you know what 
I mean. But, there! I’m cracking up my 


” 


own goods ! 


Elvira could hardly believe it was not all 
some wonderful tale told in a’ dream. The 
painted muslin, exquisitely dainty, seemed 
symbolical of the new atmosphere in which 
she found herself. From a little brown mouse 
she was transformed into a radiant butterfly. 
Art gave her all that Nature withheld : the soft 
bloom of the rose, the dark eyebrows and 
lashes, which threw up her eyes, making them 
lustrous as stars, with a twinkle of excitement, 
a sparkle of daring in their depths. . Her new 
beauty inspired self-confidence: she sallied 
forth to conquer—for one night only. 

Her face in its frame of white curls and 
ribbong looked flower-like, her cherry lips 
were wreathed in smiles, she was as animated 
and attractive a figure as ever eye beheld. 
Even Mrs. Kenworthy’s expectations were 
surpassed. 

“You are a Miss Gunning —a Nell 
Gwynne !” she exclaimed, “and I’ve created 
you! Elvira, don’t you feel bewitched? 
Haven’t I breathed upon you the spell of a 
fascinating world? Are you the same Elvira, 
the very same who contemplated wearing 
black grenadine ? ” 

“No,” replied Elvira, “I am something 
queer and strange. Is it witchcraft, do you 
think? I feel I can look the world in the 
face, simply because my hair curls. I have 
a glorious colour, and a frock prettier than 
anything I ever imagined.” 

A sudden misgiving smote Mrs. Ken- 
worthy. She had meant it all so well, and 
now a fear knocked at the door of her heart. 
What if her breath poisoned the butterfly 
after its brief summer? How would the 
to-morrows of black grenadine tally with 
to-night’s masquerade ? 

“T want you to be happy, dear,” she said. 
“ But remember, it’s only fancy dress. We 
can’t always play with the picturesque side of 
life. I don’t want my little piece of Dresden 
china broken by careless hands.” 

Elvira understood. 

“You need not be afraid that I shall 
forget the chat gris under the mask.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy remembered the words as 
she watched Elvira’s success. Not a man 
but looked twice at the delicate figure in 
painted muslin, and, looking again, sought 
her acquaintance. 

“ T’ve found you a Cavalier, a real Cavalier 
in curls,” whispered the hostess in Elvira’s 
ear, “and, strangely enough, his name is 
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restraint and swamp conventionality. 
I didn’t want to come tonight. I 
was dragged, coerced, enticed! I 
carried boredom with me into the 
room, writ big upon my features—I, 
a gay Cavalier of the Stuart period ! 
Then I saw you, a dream of furbe- 
lows and powder—can you guess the 
sequel ?” 

“Your boredom burst like a ball of 
smoke, pouf! You saw, and the 
world changed. You came to scowl, 
you stayed to smile. - And why? 
Because of these same furbelows. It’s 
funny, isn’t it—that we are none of 
us ourselves to-night ?” 

The music ceased, and they drifted 
away to the garden. 

“T wish,” he said, “‘we could put 
aside the masquerade and talk truth. 
I should like to hear about your life. 
You don’t stand on a mantelpiece all 
day with a crook in your hands ; you 
are not always ‘ Dresden China’ ?” 

“What do you picture my life?” 
she asked. 

“*Couleur de rose’—a sort of 
muslin haze, with flowers trailing over 
it, a summer existence, summer in 
your heart always, and love at your 
elbow constantly. In fact, I should 
think that love positively jostles you. 








“THE GIRL TURNED, TO FIND HERSELF FACING A TALL FIGURE.” 


Arthur. You see, I have not forgotten the 
story of Elvira!” 

The girl turned, to find herself facing a 
tall figure. 

“You must spare me a dance,” he said, 
after the conventional bow. He spoke 
impressively, unawed by the sight of her full 
card. 

“Must,” she said ; “ must, indeed !” and 
showed her white teeth. 

“Not one, but many,” he persisted, exer- 
cising the magnetic charm of a strong per- 
sonality. “I have so much I want to say 
to you.” 

Surprised at his tone she relinquished her 
will, fluttering with pleasure, and outwardly 
pouting. 

“T can’t think what you can have to say!” 

It was more a question than a surmise. 
He smiled, and drew her among the dancers. 

“It’s like this,” he murmured, “ I’ve been 
watching you, and waiting till I could get 
Mrs. Kenworthy to introduce me. I feel 
the very fact of our dressing eurselves up 
like so many children should sweep away 


Now own you have hosts of admirers 
buzzing round like bees to a flower? 
You are cruel to the majority, perhaps kind 
to the few—those who are fortunate in 
kindling pity. Tell me, ‘Dresden China,’ 
am I right?” 

He scanned her eagerly with his deep blue 
eyes. She noticed the lashes were dark, but 
without paint upon them. Artifice had not 
touched a line of his face nor a shade of his 
skin, and his smile made her feel. suddenly 
giddy, stupidly faint. He was handsome, 
there was no mistaking it ; handsome enough 
to be dangerous. 

“You paint a pretty picture,” she replied, 
lightly. “You talk of my heart as if its 
doors were open to a levée.” 

“for one-—would walk in ” He 
bent over her boldly, and caught her hand. 
His words came like the whispering wind. 

“T really don’t know what I should do 
with you!” 

She was playing up to her part—“ Dresden 
China” threw him a smile and a careless 
sally—but the real Elvira trembled, turning 
cold. 

Remember the chat gris, she told herself, 


? 
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under her breath, but did not draw away her 
hand. Just the “sweet” of the moment, the 
dawning of joys unrealized, the birth of a 
deep emotion—Elvira lent a listening ear. 
She drank in the flattery, while he, seeing her 
eyes glow and soften, let the flattery slide, 
becoming more serious, under the subtle 
magic of mutual attraction. 

*¢ Dresden China,’ ” he said, after they had 
danced again, and discovered fresh paths in 
the garden of flowers, “need it be all play ? 
When the white curls are laid aside, and the 
painted muslin is crushed—when we are 
modern man and woman again, can’t we take 
up the thread of our story—can’t this friend- 
ship go on? 
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“What would you suggest?” she asked. 
“ How could we meet? I don’t know the 
way ; I have travelled so little !” 

He thought a moment. In the 
pause Elvira counted her heart-beats. 

“ You are staying here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T am not far away—perhaps half an 
hour’s walk. Do you know the gate leading 
to the cornfields, just past the entrance to 
Newberry Park ?” 

“Where the poppies grow,” murmured 
Elvira. ‘ Poppies, like deadly nightshade, 
always remind me of death.” 

“* Poppies,” he said, ignoring her morbid 

fancy; ‘* why, 


brief 





Little girl, why 
are you sO sweet 
to a_ strange 
Cavalier unless 
—unless 4 
“Oh, no,” she 
gasped, “you 


misunderstand 


Her eyes fell. 
“Tt can’t end 
with to-night. 
We must meet 
again . 
“Im possible, 
it—it would not 
be the same.” 
“No, but per- 
haps better. 
You move me 
strangely ; you 
make me care 
more thama little 
about a future 
meeting. Why 
do you say ‘im- 





“| there are acres 

i of them, flutter- 
ing streaks, that 
stretch for miles! 
We might meet 
by the thin red 
line, in the 
morning, you 
and I—think of 
it, ‘Dresden 
China,’ where 
the poppies 
grow.” 

“ About what 
time?” 

Her lips quiv- 
ered. She could 
hardly frame the 
words. 

** At noon.” 

She bowed 
her head. 

“Will you 
promise?” He 
put the question 
eagerly. 














possible’? 
There is no such 
word when love 
prompts—though probably you don’t believe 
in love at first sight.” 

“TI hardly believe in first sight love; 
second sight is the greater test. Our friend- 
ship must go out with the lights to-night. I 
don’t want to see you again. I prefer the 
memory to the substance. We have mounted 
the hills this evening—been up in the clouds 
—we can’t meet down in the valley without 
spoiling our dream.” 

Elvira’s voice quivered—she was treading 
the borderland of tragedy. 

“Tm not afraid of the descent, and I 
won’t lose you altogether,” he persisted. 


“WE MIGHT MEET IN THE MORNING, YOU AND 1.” 


“I promise.” 

She looked 
him full in the 
face, and there were tears in her glistening 
eyes. 

Little girl,” he whispered, “ why did God 
make you so beautiful? It was hard on us 
poor men!” 

“ Perhaps,” she stammered, ‘‘God is not 
altogether to blame.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy passed at that moment ; 
her shadow fell between them. 


III. 
THE morning came. Elvira’s nerves seemed 
on wires. None of last night’s beauty was 
visible, for her eyes, unaccustomed to late 
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hours, were heavy, and she looked even paler 
than usual. It was a morning of fear, tinged 
with regret and gowned in brown holland. 
Mrs. Kenworthy busied herself with letter- 
writing, upon Elvira’s earnest assurance she 
wanted no amusing. The afternoon meant 
a return drive to Ashurst, and the few hours 
remaining were fraught with destiny. Two 
plans formed in her mind-~—a possible way of 
escape from humiliation, if “he” failed to 
recognise “ Dresden China” in her “ earthen- 
ware”’ attire. 
She walked down 
the drive with flag- 
ging, nervous 
steps; she opened 
the gate; her hand 
trembled; she 
looked for the 
blood-red poppies, 
and the cornfield 
swam before her 
eyes. A_ strange, 
sharp pang pierced 
her heart, a quick- 
ening of the 
breath, an over- 


powering emotion. 


She dared not own 
to herself how 
much hung upon 
the coming meet- 
ing. Instead of a 
Cavalier, up-to-date 
manhood in a light 
suit. Instead of 
powder and 
patches, an_ insig- 
nificant young per- 
son, like a field- 
mouse, shooting 
furtive glances 
along the corn. She 
came’ nearer, and 
though he saw her 
coming, he looked 
through the field- 
mouse, with eyes seeking a butterfly beyond, 
seeking only the pink cheeks and dark lashes 
of last night’s infatuation. 

“I’ve come with a message,” said a small 
voice at his elbow. “That is—if—if you 
are Mr. Carlisle?” 

He started, raised his hat, and owned to 
the name, 

“A message,” continued Elvira, humbly, 
“from my cousin, Miss Lethbridge.” 

In a moment his face brightened with 
interest. 


“i'vE COME WITH A MESSAGE.” 
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“ She —can’t—come—this morning,” the 
words faltered, shivered, as they rang out 
with an odd, metallic sound. “She had to 
leave early, so she confided in me. I know 
all about it. She hopes you won’t think her 
very ungrateful after your kindness.” 

“ My kindness!” he laughed, bitterly ; “ it 
was she who was kind. And, you know, she 
told you /” 

He looked down wonderingly at the 
messenger, so unlike the sparkling coquette. 

“Did she care 
at all?” he asked. 
“Did she want to 
see me again?” 

Elvira shook her 
head. 

“You were just 
a passing episode ! 
She will put aside 
the memory, and 
go on, as if last 
night had never 
been. She belongs 
to another world— 
she knows she can 
never be anything 
to you. She may 
have believed in 
you last night, just 
for a few minutes, 
but this morning 
her mind changed, 
as minds do! You 
need never give 
the matter another 
thought.” 

“You are very 
sure?” he said, 
sharply. 

“T know her as 
well as I know 
myself.” 

“You are just— 
well, just a very little 
alike,” he replied, 
“ only , 

He checked himself, and bit his under-lip 
savagely. 

“Are you disappointed ?” 
the question timidly. 

“Of course,” he muttered. “I can’t help 
myself—she was so wonderful, so bright, 
sparkling,and magnetic ; there was something 
about her different to other people. Then 
she was so beautiful! I’m only human. 
We danced, and ‘ made believe,’ till I sup- 
pose she turned my head. I thought perhaps 
she cared a little. I was a fool, that’s all!” 


Elvira asked 
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“ Probably she was a fool, too!” 

“No, no,” he interrupted, quickly; “not a 
word against her, please. I’m chucked, and 
there’s an end of it—she had friends enough — 
lovers enough—lI quite understand. It was 
nice of you to trouble to play messenger. I 
am afraid I must seem very gruff and rude. 
A man .is often a bear when he can’t get 
what he wants. Have you ever found your- 
self done out of something which meant 
everything? If so, you will be lenient 
towards me, and excuse.” 

Elvira nodded. She could not speak for 
a moment. 

“ Really ?” he queried, in response to the 
silent assent. “I’m so sorry; shall we shake 
hands over it?” She gave him her little 
brown fingers. 

“You are her cousin,” he murmured, and 
the sentiment in the thought seemed to thrill 
him. “Do you see her often?” 

“Oh! very, very often.” 

“I wonder if I dare ask you a favour !” 

Elvira encouraged him with a flickering 
smile. 

“ You are sometimes with Mrs. Kenworthy. 
I often stay down here at my brother-in- 
law’s. If occasionally we could arrange to 


meet you might, perhaps, tell me about Miss 


Lethbridge. When she hears I still think 
of her she may possibly come back to me. 
I would give much to see her again.” 

Elvira turned hot and them deadly cold. 
She was hurt, yet flattered—she glowed, 
she chilled —she promised her friendship. 
Gradually her reserve thawed: she actually 
tried to console him, though her own pain 
cried for solace. 

He thanked Elvira ; he gave his card ; he 
walked back to the gate, talking of “ the 
other Miss Lethbridge” who had faded out 
of his life—leaving her shadow vividly photo- 
graphed in the foreground of his memory. 


Elvira burst into Mrs. Kenworthy’s pre- 
sence, a pitiful object to see. 

“My child, what has happened ? 
are as white as a sheet!” 

The girl felt herself drawn into motherly 
arms. 

“Tell me all about it. Something has 
worried you. Tell me, and don’t mind. I 
never repeat, and I might be able to help 
you.” 

Elvira took courage. She buried her face 
in Mrs. Kenworthy’s lap, gasping out the 
whole story, not holding back a single detail 
of conquest or failure. The confession 
demanded sympathy; she looked up when 


You 
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all was told, expecting it as her right. 
Wonder of wonders, Mrs. Kenworthy smiled ! 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; “oh! Elvira, I 
could shake you for these tears! Why, it’s 
just a lovely romance ; it scintillates with 
unlimited possibilities, which expand at a 
mere glance. What a little goose you are!” 

Elvira’s eyes grew larger; she sat on her 
heels, and sniffed back her woe. 

“You poor, pitiful object ! How ever am I 
to teach you sense if you run away and 
muddle things behind my back? Of course 
you should have told him last night you were 
painted like Jezebel, and bewigged out of 
knowledge! You should have made fun of 
yourself till he expected to see a perfect 
ogress by daylight. Don’t you see you must be 
funny? Grief sits appallingly on you, while 
humour becomes your style to perfection. 
After all, it was still you. Personality can 
triumph at any time over mere flesh, if 
rightly used. But instead of retaining your 
vivacity you went to him with a long face 
and a message. Now to recover the lost 
ground! Elvira, are you up to it? Are you 
any good? Or will you just go back to 
Ashurst to sit over your needlework and 
listen to sermons ?” 

Elvira’s eyes sparkled now ; her smile met 
Mrs. Kenworthy’s, and rivalled it in radiance. 

“Oh! teach me,” she said; “teach me. 
I'am so tired of my vegetable life. I want 
to play a little in the sun!” 

IV. 

Mrs. KeNwortHyY was the worker of 
miracles. She had accustomed Ashurst to 
her constant “ pouncings,” in other words, 
visits, which meant carrying off Elvira to the 
garden of the Hesperides. Elvira, an apt 
pupil, answered to the touch of the magic 
hand. Arthur Carlisle — attracted — came 
often and stayed long. He found her 
original. Inquiries for “Dresden China” 
slackened, and the quaint little field-mouse 
began to outshine the butterfly. 

“You are like her—really very like,” he 
said one day. 

“Who ?” asked Elvira. 

“Why, that cousin of yours.” 

“Oh! of course ; for the moment I had 
forgotten! By the way, she is coming here 
to-night.” 

“ Here?” he gasped; “to—to Newberry 
Park ?” 

“Yes, have you any objection? 
ought to be so pleased.” 

Elvira’s lips were suppressing a smile, but 
mischief lurked in her eyes. 


You 
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“T believe you are joking.” 

“No, upon my word of honour. You see, 
I have always had your interests at heart.” 

She was seated in a hammock, swinging 
herself lazily. 

“T don’t want to see her,” he said, almost 
fiercely. 

“You are like a 
declared, “always 
know what you do want 

“Don’t I!” he muttered, mysteriously. 

“Well, she will be very disappointed after 
all I’ve been telling her if you look as sulky 
as you do now. There isn’t the ‘slightest 
chance of her falling in love with you. 
Besides, if you are not very civil you will 
make me appear so 
foolish. For the last 
month I have been 
trying to bring about 
this meeting, at great 
pains to myself and 
Mrs. Kenworthy. I 
must say I am not 
struck by your grati- 
tude.” 

“Can't 


weathercock,” Elvira 
changing. You don’t 


” 


you see 
how it is? Are you 
so blind? I could 
make pretty speeches 
to your cousin, but 
with you I seem 
tongue-tied. It’s all 
so. different. The 
one was a passing 
infatuation: her 
prettiness dazzled 
me; she was nothing 
but a wax doll. Now, 
you — well, you're 
worth a thousand of 
her! Elvira, before 
she comes, won't you 
promise 

But = Elvira 
ped out of 
hammock, with pro 
test on tongue and feature. 

“Wait,” she said, “till after to-night. I 
hand you over to her, I——” 

He gave chase to the retreating figure: 
laughter flitted through the groves of syringa. 
The apples in the orchard were golden—the 
garden of the Hesperides breathed love. And 
“ Dresden China” was coming, Elvira told him 
sO again and again. 


slip- 
the 


The other Miss Lethbridge was not to 
arrive till after dinner 
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Arthur Carlisle declared he should order 
his dog-cart early. 

“It’s a great shame,” said Elvira, “but so 
like a man !” 

“ Half-past nine; I have sent word it is to 
be round punctually,” he told her, ignoring 
the hard criticism. “ Before I go, can’t we 
have a word alone in the garden ?” 

“Ah! it was a poppy-field. once — with 
somebody else——” 

“Don’t remind me of that.” 

Elvira treated his feelings ruthlessly. 
Nevertheless, she found herself in the 
garden. The moon shone, but there were 
no Japanese lanterns. Still, she thought 
of the fancy dress ball. 

* Dearest,” he 
whispered (for she 
was “dearest” to 
him now), “if that 
girl comes before 
half-past nine, do try 
and prevent our 
meeting. It would 
just spoil the bright- 
est night in all my 
life.” 

“T am very sorry, 
Arthur” (she called 
him “Arthur” for 
the first time), “ but 
I’m afraid it’s quite 
impossible. There is 
no escape. Even 
now I feel her pre 
sence, and half sus- 
pect she hears us 
talking, or sees what 
we do. Can you re- 
member the spot 
where you sat with 
her that evening ? 
We are walking to- 
wards it now! You 
asked her whether it 
must end as it had 
begun — in play ? 
You pictured the white curls laid aside, 
and the painted muslin crushed. You 
talked of the to-morrow, when you and she 
would be modern man and woman again. 
*No such word as impossible,’ you said, and 
asked if she believed in love at first sight 
Perhaps you have forgotten her answer 
‘Second sight is the greatest test.’ After that 
you waited by ‘the thin red line,’ where the 
poppies grew, and I came to you with a 
message. History is repeating itself to-night 
‘Dresden China’ sends another messag« 


” 
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She is here already and entreats an interview. 
She wants to make a full explanation. She 
begs you will see her in the garden. For 
my sake you must consent—I will send her 
to you. If you still care for me after the 
meeting—when you hear from her lips how 
I have deceived you-——” 

“ Elvira! What do you mean? ” 

“Stay where you are and you shall know 
—all in good time.” She pointed to a rustic 
seat. “‘ Dresden China’ must find you 
there, under the willow—the weeping willow 
— for tears.” 

With these mysterious words Elvira left 
him. 

The moments crept by, the night seemed 
full of magic. ‘Two faces haunted him: the 
face of the woman he loved, and the face of 
the woman who once failed him. What 
should he say to the new-comer? Tell her 
of Elvira? Claim the quiet garden for 
Elvira alone and send the intruder away? A 
moment of revenge, and then the shadow 
would pass, the 
shadow darken- 
ing the night’s 
gtory: 

How the time 
dragged: five 
minutes, ten 
minutes passed, 
then he lit a 
cigarette. Pre- 
sently a rustling 
in the trees be- 
hind him whis- 
pered of a pre- 
sence. He would 
not turn, he cared 
so littl. The 
light touch of a 
hand on his 
shoulder forced 
attention. He 
rose. The moon 
shone full on 
the figure 


“ 
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before him, a fantastic form clad in painted 
muslin, the very same furbelowed lady of 
powder, patches, and smiles, shaking her 
white curls at him and toying with a 
crook. 

“You thought I broke my promise, that 
mistaken morning,” she said—and lo! the 
voice was Elvira’s! “You so little under- 
stood your poor ‘ Dresden China’! How is 
it she has forgiven you ? ” 

The words trembled. They sent music 
through every fibre of his being. They told 
the simple story in song. It was a wondrous 
glad awakening ! 

He held the little piece of “ Dresden China” 
at arms’ length and scanned her by the light 
of the moon. ‘The stars twinkled less 
brightly than her laughing eyes. ‘Time 


glided by unnoticed, like the silent stream 
way unheeded to 


of a river making its 
Destiny’s vast sea. 


Mrs. Kenworthy sent the dog-cart away, 
and waited with- 
out a murmur. 
She was proud 
of her pupil. 
“What a _ night 
for a success !” 

she said, breath- 

ing in the scent 
of roses and 
gazing at the 
moon. She knew 
her labours were 
finished, and 
drew down the 

curtain with a 

sigh of  satisfac- 

tion. 

‘Quite a 
commonplace 
ending,” she 
thought. “ But 
rather a_ pretty 
play, on the 
whole! ” 
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Which is the Finest Building in the World ? 


THE CHOICE OF OUR LEADING 


ARCHITECTS. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


HAT is our present-day ideal 
in architecture? Every Cook’s 
tourist knows from conven- 
tional guide-books that there 
are certain buildings in various 
countries which he is expected 
to admire, but it is pretty certain that the 
expectation is not always realized. ‘The hun- 
dreds of edifices that are starred in Murray 
or Baedeker cannot all appeal with equal 
force to the cultivated taste of our living 
masters in the art of building beautifully. 
On the other hand, there must be some which 
more or less realize their highest ideals. 
Which are these poems in stone and marble? 





Mr. George Aitchison, R.A., the Professor 
of Architecture in the Royal Academy 


From a Photo. by) 


THE PANTHEON AT ROME, 


our conversation he had two large portfolios 
brought into the room, filled with photographs 
and engravings of European buildings which’ 
he had seen for himself at one time or the 
other. 

As we rummaged over the contents of the 
portfolios Mr. Aitchison successively men- 
tioned, with more or less admiration, the 
Pantheon at Rome, the Church of S. Maria 
della Saluta at Venice, Amiens and Milan 
Cathedrals, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and 
the Opera House, Paris. But it was to the 
Pantheon that his thoughts again and again 
returned. 

“Of course, I am speaking of the interior 

the exterior is comparatively insignificant. I 
admire it mainly because of its exquisite 
simplicity. In architecture as in literature 


(Brogi, Rome, 


(Selected by Mr. George Aitchison, R.A.) 
The Pantheon, the best-preserved structure of Ancient Rome, is about 2,000 years old. Built as a temple by the Emperor Hadrian, 


it was consecrated in A.D. 609 as a Christian church. 


beautiful that the name Pantheon is supposed to have been derived from its resemblance to the vault of Heaven. 
Ihe Pantheon contains, among other tombs, those of Raphael and the late King of Italy, 


r4oft. both in heignt and diameter. 


The interior, lighted by an aperture in the centre of the dome, is so 


The dome is 


Victer Emmanuel. 


Schools, and the designer (among many 
other beautiful buildings) of the late Lord 
Leighton’s house, devoted an hour at his 
residence in Harley Street one afternoon to 
the consideration of my question. To assist 


the art should never be visible. I remember 
reading somewhere in a book by Anatole 
France that purity of style was like a beam 
of light across a room. You can’t see the 
colours in the light, although you know they 
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are there. So it is with the Pantheon— 
it produces an impression of perfect symme- 
try, but no effort on the part of the architect 
can be seen to produce this effect. In the 
Paris Opera House, on the other hand, 
beautiful though it is, there is too much 
labour apparent—the arrangement of the 
elaborate staircases, for instance, always gave 
me this feeling.” 

“ The name of the architect of the Roman 
Pantheon cannot even be conjectured ?” 

“No, unfortunately the Romans were very 
careless about the fame of their artists, who 
were mostly Greek slaves, and although 
making good use of their talents, never gave 
them the honours bestowed upon successful 
soldiers and administrators. Until a few 
years ago it was always supposed that the 
Pantheon was part of the baths built by 
Agrippa, but a Frenchman, who had obtained 
the permission of the Government to make a 
thorough examination of the building, found 
bricks in various parts of it that bore the 
stamp of the Emperor Hadrian. This dis- 
covery made it clear that the Pantheon could 
not have been built before Hadrian’s reign, 
and it is now thought to have been designed 
as a kind of temple of heroes.” 

“Isn’t it possible that further research, 
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such as this Frenchman undertook, might 
reveal the architect’s name ? ” 

“Tt is possible that it may be hidden in 
the stone somewhere about the building, but 
hardly probable, I think. As I have said, 
the Roman emperors were indifferent to their 
architects’ reputation. Hadrian himself has 
got the credit for several buildings, which were 
probably designed by him only in the sense 
in which a rich man of .to-day is said to de- 
sign his own house because he tells an archi- 
tect what sort of house he wants. The name 
of only one of Hadrian’s architects—Apollo- 
dorus — has come down to us, and he is said 
to have been put to death quite early in the 
reign because he criticised too severely one 
of the Emperor’s architectural plans.” 


I appealed next to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., the designer of the Manchester Town 
Hall, the Natural History Museum (South 
Kensington), the National Liberal Club, and 
other noteworthy buildings of our time, who 
shares with three other R.A.’s ‘and three 
A.R.A.’s the representation of architecture at 
Burlington House. 

“This question—which do I consider the 
best of the world’s buildings? — is one, 
curiously enough, which has never been put 
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ST. MARK'S, VENICE— EXTERIOR. 


(&. Alinari. 


(Selected by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.) 


There has been a church on this famous site since the ninth century. 
the eleventh and the fifteenth centuries, by architects whose names have been mostly forgotten. 
Five hundred columns of porphyry and costly marbles adorn the 
The bell-tower adjoining, which is 316ft. high, was built between 888 and r150. 


generally were despoiled for the decoration of St. Mark's. 


interior and exterior. 


The present edifice may be said to bape been built between 
Egypt, Greece, and the Orient 
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to me before,” he remarked at the outset of 
my chat with him in his rooms at New Caven- 
dish Street, W. “I admit its great interest, 
but at the same time it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult—I am afraid I shall require still further 
time for its consideration. 

“The names of so many different buildings 
occur to me as standing for certain qualities. 
For instance, I might mention St. Mark’s, at 
Venice, for beauty of appearance, and St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, for size. There is another 
stumbling-block in the difference of styles. 
When I was a youth, studying the archi- 


From a Photo. by) ST. MARK'S, VENICE--INTERIOR. 
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again, architecture is not merely one of the 
fine arts. It has to do with the necessities 
and conveniences of life. These have both 
to be considered, and it is difficult, indeed, 
to judge between them in making such a 
choice as you would have me make.” 

Mr. Waterhouse, it will be seen, had taken 
the most stringent view of the question I 
had propounded to him. Of the other 
architects of eminence whom I had con- 
sulted in the meantime I doubt whether 


more than one or two would have committed 
themselves to one building as /He finest in 


(Brogi, Rome. 


(Selected by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.) 


tecture of France and Italy, everybody was 
for Gothic, and I would hardly look at a 
Renaissance building, although I have lived 
long enough to recognise that the Renaissance 
style has its beauties and merits. But if I 
were to suggest a Gothic building for illustra 
tion in your article, probably not one architect 
in 500 would agree with me. No, you must 
let me think the matter over for a few days.” 

In a few days, accordingly, Mr. Waterhouse 
wrote to me as follows: 

“Though I have thought about the subject, 
I have to report that I have come to no 
decision as to a building to be preferred by 
me before all others. It seems so difficult 
to judge of a building on its abstract merits, 
independently of its associations. ‘Then 


the world. The building they respectively 
nominated for illustration in this article must 
be regarded—unless it otherwise appears 
from their conversation with me—only as 
exemplifying the highest achievement in 
architecture which they had seen. In this 
sense, therefore, I am justified in associating 
St. Mark’s with Mr. Waterhouse’s name. 


Mr. R. Phené. Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Master .of the Architectural School at the 
Royal Academy, had a chat with me one 
evening as he presided over his class. 

“You ask me,” he remarked at the outset, 
with somewhat forbidding severity, as though 
I trifled with a great subject, “to make a 
choice of one building, regardless of time 
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Photo. by) THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE—EXTERIOR. [Sebah & Joaillier. 
(Selected by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A.) 
This, the most important of the ecclesiastical buildings of Constantinople, dates from 532, being built 
as a Christian church from the designs of Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus. Ten 
thousand workmen are said to have been engaged, and the cost reached a million sterling, although 
the most valuable materials were obtained bythe plunder of ancient temples. The interior is generally 
the more admired. The dome is 18oft. high. 


labour rather than 
of human art, a 
triumph of build- 
ing construction 
rather than of 
architecture. I 
am afraid that the 
best I can do is 
to give you a list 
of twelve build- 
ings which may 
be regarded as 
best exemplifying 
successive periods 
and styles.” 
With these 
words, Mr. Spiers 
took out a sheet 
of note-paper from 
his desk and, with 
some deliberation 
over each name, 
wrote out the fol- 
lowing list: The 
Temple of The- 
seus, Athens; 
Pantheon, Rome ; 
St. Mark’s, Venice; 


or country. Well, I might mention one of Haddon Hall, Derbyshire ; Holland House, 
the pyramids, although you would probably London; St. Paul’s; Maison Carré, Nimes ; 
reply that the pyramids are marvels of human St. Sophia, Constantinople ; Amiens Cathe 


From a Photo. by) THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE—INTERIOR. 
(Selected by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A , F.R.1.B.A.) 


(Sebah & Joaillier. 
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dral; St. Peter’s, Rome; Blois Chateau ; 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster. 
“But can you not say which 
twelve you would spare if ruthless 
ordained that eleven were to perish?” 
“As I would not have one destroyed I 
should hardly care to undertake that 
responsibility. But I daresay in general 
estimation the first place should be given to 
the Houses of Parliament-—and Sir Charles 
Barry’s work is certainly one of the best 
among that of modern architects. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., has, I believe, measured 
the whole building, the Houses of Parliament 
being probably the only modern building to 


of these 
fate 
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changed somewhat in favour of the Renais- 
sance style of architecture, he has obtained a 
first-hand knowledge of the churches and 
palaces of Italy. 

“Greenwich Hospital, or, as it is now 
called, the Royal Naval College,” Mr. 
Belcher remarks as he sits in his chambers 
in Hanover Square, “has a most admirable 
combination of qualities. ‘Ihe building has 
both external and internal beauty, the 
grouping is splendid, and it was excellently 
adapted, I should say, to the purpose for 
which it was originally erected. Sometimes 
an American visitor comes to me in London, 
and I always tell him to go and see Green- 





From a Photo. by! 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


[#. Frith & Co 


(Selected by Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A.) 
Greenwich Hospital, which occupies the site of a Royal palace, was built partly in the reign of Charles II. (from designs by Inigo 


Jones) and partly in those of William and Mary and Queen Anne (from designs by Sir Christopher Wren). 


It was the residence of 


3,000 naval pensioners until 1869, and is now known as the Royal Naval College. 


which such a compliment has been paid. 
But my own dream, my own ideal, of archi 
tectural beauty has always been the church, 
now the Mosque, of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, although I once spent a month 
drawing the Parthenon at Athens.” 

Mr. Spiers spoke with learned enthu- 
siasm of the “Church of the Divine Wisdom,” 
as the celebrated mosque was originally 
called when designed by Anthemius of 
Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus, the Emperor 
Justinian’s architects, about 532 a.D.—of the 
bold span of the arches and the splendour 
of the dome, and of the rich variety of the 
decoration of the interior, with its marble 
pillars and mosaics. 


Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., had little 
hesitation in giving his verdict for Greenwich 
Hospital as an almost perfect example of 
architectural art. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that as a young man, when he 
shared the prevalent feeling for Gothic, Mr. 
Belcher travelled extensively in Germany ; 
and in recent years, when his views have 


wich Hospital as an example of the best in 
English architecture. For my own part, I am 
never tired of going to see it. I have drawn 
it many times, and I have seen it under 
almost every imaginable aspect. As you 
know, we have an Academy dinner every 
summer at the ‘ Old Ship,’ and once or twice, 
looking at the Hospital in the moonlight 
from the hotel windows, its misty-grey Port- 
land stone has had as fine an effect as 
anything in Venice.” 

“TI suppose Inigo Jones and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren may be said to have collaborated 
in the design of Greenwich Hospital ?” 

“Well, the west wing was built from 
designs by Inigo Jones in the reign of 
Charles II., and when Wren received his in- 
structions under Queen Anne he had to plan 
a building with which this could be incor- 
porated, and in doing this he showed, I think, 
extraordinary skill. Other architects have 
also had a hand in both exterior and interior. 
The oldest part, for instance, was rebuilt early 
in this century, and the chapel had to be re 
built after a fire. But Wren’s original design 
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has dominated the work of all his successors, 
and the different features of the building, 
the four separate blocks and the several 
quadrangles, the spacious frontage and the 
varying height, are still in perfect keeping 
with each other. On the other hand, the 
interior has suffered from the pulling-about 
caused by the change of purpose thirty years 
ago from a pensioners’ abode to a naval 
college. The best general view of the 
building is undoubtedly to be obtained from 
the deck of a river steamer, and almost every 
sLondoner is familiar with it, I suppose, from 
that standpoint. But it is necessary to go 
into the building to fully appreciate its 
external architecture, to say nothing of the 
handsome painted hall and other features of 
the interior.” 

I remind Mr. Belcher of the saying of one 
of our distinguished foreign visitors that 
“the English put their poor into palaces and 
their princes into poor-houses.” The epigram 
had reference to Greenwich Hospital (when 
it was a home for superannuated sailors) and 
Buckingham Palace with its deplorable archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Belcher, who was a pupil of Mr. 
Street, R.A., had illustrated his argument 
about Greenwich Hospital by several en- 
gravings of the building, taking them from a 
large cabinet full of such things. Among 
these souvenirs of his architectural studies at 
home and abroad are drawings of some of 
the many important buildings he has himself 
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designed, such as the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in the City, and Lord Eldon’s 
country seat, Stowell Park. I am also inter- 
ested in one or two of his models, such as 
the clock tower of the town hall he is 
building at Colchester, which give me a 
clearer idea of the method by which an 
architect’s mental conceptions are translated 
into bricks and mortar, marble and stone. 


It is as an architect of private houses 
mainly that Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
made his reputation, and not the least inter- 
esting of the many he has designed is his 
own residence in Ellerdale Road, Hamp- 
stead, where I had an after-dinner chat with 
him one evening on the subject of this article. 

“My choice,” said Mr. Shaw, almost im- 
mediately, “is St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
I don’t see why one should not prefer a 
building in one’s own country if this is 
possible. I have been all over the Conti- 
nent, and I have certainly seen nothing finer 
in its way than St. George’s Hall, if as fine. 
Of course, the Palace of Justice, in Brussels, 
for instance, is incomparably bigger ; but St. 
George’s Hall, although less ambitious in its 
design, is more successful than some of these 
Continental edifices. Its simplicity makes it 
the more impressive, and, whilst striking to the 
eye, the design is full of refinement. Although 
people generally don’t seem to realize it — 
not even Liverpudlians — we have in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, a building for all 
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ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 





(Brown, Barnes, & Bell. 


(Selected by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A.) 
St. George’s Hall was erected in 1854, when the assizes were removed to Liverpool, and is one of the largest buildings in the 


intry. The law courts open into a hall r6o0ft. long, 87ft. wide, and 74ft. high. ‘ 
The designs for St. George's Hall were open to competition, Mr. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes being the first prize- 
Owing to his premature death, however, the building was finished by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 


and pavements, 
winner. 


It has granite columns and marble balustrades 
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time, one of the edifices of the 
world.” 

“Of course, it enjoys a splendid site ?” 

“Yes, in that respect I suppose it must be 
said to be exceptional among our English 
buildings. But, on the other hand, it is to 
the credit of the two architects, Mr. H. L. 
Elmes and Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A., that 
they were able to erect a building worthy of 
so exceptional a site. The original design 
was by Elmes, who was successful in a com- 
petition, but he died before the building was 
far advanced—killed, it has been said, by the 
anxieties of the undertaking—and it was 
finished by Cockerell. It was originally in- 
tended to have two buildings—a music hall 
and law courts—and his plan for a combined 
building had not been fully worked out at 
the time of his death. But Cockerell in his 
ideas was in full sympathy with Elmes, and 
the building must be regarded as the joint 
work of both men.” 

“You have seen St. George’s Hall many 
times, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, and as recently as last year, when I 
took my son all round it and over it. The 
first time I saw it was forty years ago—about 
six years after its completion, when the stone 
was not so black as it is now. I was visiting 
the Manchester 
Exhibition, and I 
went over to Liver- 
pool especially to 
see St. George’s 
Hall. It was the 
day of the Gothic 
style, of course, 
and I was then 
regarded as a 
heretic by most of 
my professional 
friends, who could 
not understand 
why I should 
admire this Pagan 
thing so much. 
But I stuck to my 
opinion all the 
same, and made 
a point of getting 
a good look at St. 
George’s Hall 
every time I went 
to Liverpool.” 

“Do you con- 
sider the interior 
equal to the ex- 
terior, Mr. Shaw ?” 


“Ton, 1 Ge 


great 


From a) 


millions sterling. 
the East. 


THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA, INDIA. 
(Selected by Mr. William Emerson, P.R.1. B.A.) 
This famous mausoleum, erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan for his favourite wife, was begun in 1530, 
and is believed to have occupied 20,000 workmen for seventeen years at a cost of about thr ¢ 
It is magnificently decorated with precious ston:s from various parts of India and 
It has a charming fo eground of gardens and fountains. 
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Yes, the different parts, law courts and 
music hall, are well arranged and well 
adapted to the purposes for which they 
were designed. The music hall is said to be 
bad for sound—that is, for the singing voice 
—but I believe that at first it was only in- 
tended to be used for organ recitals. Un- 
fortunately it has been partly spoilt for the 
time being by some recent addition. I 
noticed on my last visit that a floor had been 
laid down for dancing, and this has injured 
the beautiful symmetry of the proportions, 
whilst the fine black marble at one end is 
now hidden by an orchestra. But these 
things could be removed in a day or two at 
the cost of a few pounds, and really do not 
affect the enduring value of St. George’s Hall 
as our finest example of the Greek style.” 


Mr. William Emerson, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, has 
enjoyed the advantage of becoming personally 
acquainted with the principal buildings of 
India as wellas of Europe. 

“T ‘returned from India,” he told me in 
his offices at the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
“convinced that the ‘Taj’ at Agra was the 
finest building I had ever seen. This was 


twenty-four years ago, and when I revisited 


(Photo. 


The name of the designer has not 
come down to us. 
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the country seve- 
ral years since I 
was of the same 
opinion, although 
I had _ travelled 
through all the 
European coun- 
tries except Rus- 
sia and Spain.” 

“What is it in 
the ‘ Taj’ which 
appeals to you so 
strongly ?” 

“The ‘Taj’ is 
difficult to des- 
cribe in a few 
words, although 
I spent a fort- 
night looking at 
it, and made 
drawings of large 
parts. But pho- 
tographs give 


some idea of its 
unique beauty. 
The fascination 
of the building is 
greatest 
moonlight. 


under 

You 
feel then that 
there is nothing 
to compare with 
it in Western 
civilization.” 











ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—EXTERIOR. 
(Selected by Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, F.R.1. B.A.) 
The present is the third cathedral erected on the site, the first being founded 
in 610. Sir Christopher Wren designed it in 1673, seven years after the 
Great Fire of London destroyed the second. The building was finished in 
1697 at a cost of £747,954- The tctal length of the Cathedral is sooft., its 
extreme height goaft., and the width of the transepts 25oft. 


[J. Valentine 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL—INTERIOR. 
(Selected by Mr. Thoiaas E. Colicutt, F.R.1. B.A.) 
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Mr. Emerson, 
I may add, is by 
no means the 
first authority 
who, having seen 
the famous 
Indian mauso- 
leum, has spoken 
of it in such 
terms. Archi- 
tects who have 
seen it only in 
photographs are 
more sceptical, 
and attribute 
much of the en- 
thusiasm it ex- 
cites to the 
atmospheric 
effect of its en- 
vironment. 


“Why not St. 
Paul’s ?” was the 
question with 
which Mr. 
Thomas E. Coll- 
cutt, the designer 
of the Imperial 
Institute and 
other stately piles, 
met me at his 
house in Blooms- 
bury Square. 


(J. Valentine. 
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“TI consider St. Paul’s to be the finest 
Renaissance Church,” said Mr. Collcutt. 
“Yes, finer than St. Peter’s at Rome. Of 
course it cannot be compared with St. Peter’s 
in size, but the detail is more perfect, and the 
proportions better. The dome of St. Peter’s 
is dwarfed by the extent of the foreground. 
Apart from the site, St. Paul’s is the more 
impressive building. And if any nation but 
ourselves had St. Paul’s they would take care 
that it had a worthy site. If it 
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draw St. Paul’s a good deal; in my student 
days it was comparatively neglected. I was 


with Mr. Street, and he always used to send 
his pupils to Westminster Abbey.” 


Chartres Cathedral, which is fifty-four miles 
from Paris, was the choice of Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., who lately resigned 
the position of Architect to the London 
County Council. 





were in Paris they would clear 
the ground around it of the 
drapers’ shops and so forth, in 
order that the whole world 
might come to see it. You speak 
of the cost—but the French 
would take a more Imperial 
view of the whole matter.” 

“Perhaps a beginning has 
been made with the widening 
of Ludgate Hill,” I ventured to 
Suggest 

“Well, I am not sure that 
the view from Ludgate Hill was 
not better before. The widen- 
ing was only half done, and I 
fancy that the narrow glimpse 
from the bottom of the hill, 
which I remember to have had 
when I first came to London as 
a boy of seventeen, was more 
picturesque than the larger but 
still partial view of the cathedral 
which one now has. Ludgate 
Hill should have been widened 
to the whole width of the cathe- 
dral front, just as the whole 
space should be cleared between 
it and Newgate Street, if the 
beauty of St. Paul’s is to be 
seen to the best advantage.” 

“How do you think the 
interior compares with the ex- 
terior ?” 

“Tt is, perhaps, not quite so 
good. For one thing, as you 
know, the cathedral has a masked wall 
a thing for which Wren has often been 
severely, and, as I think, unjustly criticised. 
I don’t like the decoration which the 
interior has recently undergone in my 
opinion the cathedral was best cared for by 
Penrose when he was architect to the Dean 
and Chapter. But speaking of both exterior 
and interior, and notwithstanding that I have 
seen a good deal of architecture on the 
Continent, I have no hesitation in suggesting 
St. Paul’s. I am glad that nowadays students 
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CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. (Photo. 


(Selected by Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.1.B.A.) 
The Cathedral of Notre Dame, Chartres, fifty-five miles from Paris, was founded 
in the eleventh century. 
the maim between that date and 1240. 
the two spires measures 375ft., the other 35oft. 


It suffered severely from fire in 1194, and was rebuilt in 
The Cathedral is 420ft. long, and one of 


“T suggest Chartres Cathedral to you,” 
said Mr. Blashill, in explaining this choice 
over a cup of coffee in his study at Tavistock 
Square, “ because no other building I have 
seen has such an interesting variety—it may 
be said, in its several parts, to illustrate the 
best in architecture between the thirteenth 
and the sixteenth century. There has always 
been ample money for the building and 
maintenance of the cathedral, and it has 
always been judiciously spent. 

“T first visited Chartres in 1871, and I 
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have seen the 
cathedral many 
times since. On 
our Continental 
holidays we have 
made a point of 
breaking the jour- 
ney, not at Paris, 
where one has a 
rush night and 
morning between 
the station and the 
hotel, but at Char- 
tres, which can 
easily be reached 
in good time the 
same night.” 

Mr. Blashill then 
proceeds to show 
me some of the 
numerous draw- 
ings which he has 
made on these 
visits of various 
parts of the cathe- 
dral. I am also 
permitted to look 
into a diary, illus- 
trated by photographs, which he had kept 
of a French architectural tour. In this he 
speaks of the “ unforgettable” day when he 
first saw Chartres Cathedral, whose principal 
merits he sums up as “ massive, strong, and 
graceful in outline.” He adds that it is “a 
school of art of the best kind,” with its 
thousands of statues and 160 windows, “ the 
like of them nowhere else to be seen.” 

“Of course, Chartres is Gothic,” Mr. 
Blashill remarks as I lay down the volume, 
“and Gothic has gone out of fashion. 
More’s the pity.” 


From a Photo. by) 


Mr. Walter Emden, L.C.C., is widely 
known as a specialist in theatrical architec- 
ture, several London theatres having been 
built from his designs. But it was of a 
church, not a playhouse, that he spoke when 
I called upon him at his offices over Terry’s 
Theatre. 

‘“‘T don’t think there is a theatre,” he said, 
“which can be quoted as an example of the 
finest in architecture, and I have seen most 
of them in Germany, France, Austria, 
Holland, and Italy. On the Continent the 
theatres, of course, have been largely built 
with municipal or State aid, and some of 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S CHAPEL, FLORENCE. 
(Selected by Mr. Walters Emden, L.C.C.) 


This example of the great painter's powers in architecture dates from about 1525. 
as part of the Church of San Lorenzo by order of the Pope Clement VII., one of the great Medici 
family, whose mausoleum he intended it to be. 
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{ Brogi, Rome. 


It was erected 


The chapel is adorned with statuary by the 
same artist. 


them will certainly take rank with municipal 
buildings in this country. But I cannot 
mention one theatre great enough for the 
purpose of your article, not even the beautiful 
‘Pergola’ in Florence. 

“There are two buildings I must mention 
to you—the Palais de Justice, at Brussels, 
and Michael Angelo’s Chapel in Florence. 
The Brussels Law Courts would be a perfect 
building, in my opinion, if they had not 
stuck a crown at the top. Of course, I have 
no objection to crowns, but a crown at the 
summit of such a building is atrociously out 
of place. 

“The chapel in the Church of the Medici, 
designed by Michael Angelo, is very small in 
comparison with a building like the Brussels 
Palais de Justice. But although small it 
contains a great amount of beautiful detail, 
and every detail is perfect. There is nothing 
very striking, it is true, about the design—- 
many people probably pass it by without 
giving it a second look. But then I think 
the best and most refined building never does 
‘hit’ you, so to speak. In architecture, the 
highest excellence, in my opinion, is obtained 
when the style is suited to the occasion 
and the proportion to the surroundings.” 





Tug-of-War on Horseback. 


By Meta HENN. 
With Photographs taken by special arrangement at Aldershot. 


in the world, was 
approached on the 
subject of an 
article which 
would, by the aid 
of skilful photo- 
graphy, enable 
Britons in all parts 
of Her Majesty’s 
dominions to gain 
an idea as to how 
this novel eques- 
trian sport is con- 
ducted. Captain 
Dann, who, by the 
way, has at all 
times been a very 
good friend indeed 
to the Press, very 
willingly lent his 
ear to the proposal, 
and informed 
the writer that 
Lieut. and Riding- 
Master J. F. Parr, of Aldershot, would, as 
has been, as our readers well an authority on the subject, be no doubt 
know, one of the most attrac- prepared to help us in every way. 

tive features of the annual Lieutenant Parr, who, let it be said, is well 
Royal Military ‘Tournament, known in military circles as having raised Y 
and it occurred to the writer Battery and as having trained a great number 
that a great many readers who were unable of men for the Royal Military ‘Tournament 
to attend the beautiful military show in record time, proved to be a very willing 

in the Metio : 
polis would find 
some satisfaction 
in seeing how this 
novel amusement 
among cavalrymen 
is carried out and 
arduously prac- 
tised long before 
the multitude of 
admiring crowds 
are allowed to wit- 
ness results in the 
arena of the Agri- 

cultural Hall. 
Captain Dann, 
who for many 
years has been the 
leading light in 
the organization 
of one of the 
greatest military 
and naval shows THE TEAMS IN READINESS, 
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BEFORE THE CONTEST. 











TUG-OF-WAR 


ON HORSEBACK. 





“ PULL.” 


helper in the interesting preparations which 
followed under his direction and that of his 
able right-hand man, Sergeant F. Carter, of 
Y Battery, R.H.A. The writer wishes to 
thank them for the kindly spirit in which 
their services were given, as well as the men 
who obligingly gave up a half-holiday for the 
benefit of STRAND MaGaAZINE readers. 
Sergeant Carter is a smart, well-set-up 
fellow, and the way he handles his men is a 
pleasure to behold. There is never any 
roughness in his manner, yet his subordinates 
seem to understand a movement of the hand 
or of the glance 
that shoots like 
an arrow. 
If my readers 
will turn to the 
first picture in this 
article they will see 
the men, twelve in 
all, ranged up in 
double file before 
the actual contest 
takes place. In the 
ordinary course of 
things the teams 
consist of six each 
side, and they hold 
on to a rope of 
enormous weight, 
the size of which 
may be gauged by 
comparison with 
the men’s arms. It 
took four Tom- 
mies to pull that 


rope along and place it in position in readi- 
ness for the teams. 

The competing teams are placed, of course, 
back to back; the men wear jack - boots, 
riding-breeches, and flannel shirts, the sleeves 
of which are rolled up to the elbow. They 
ride practically bareback, a horse-rug and 
surcingle only being allowed. It will be 
understood by those having experience of 
matters equine that a great deal of equestrian 
skill is required to “stick on” at any price 
during the contest. 

The rope, which can be plainly seen in 


“ PULLING.” 
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“Go rT, Boys! 


the second picture, should be wound once 
round the neck of the leading horse at each 
end, which arrangement gives more purchase 
than could otherwise be obtained. 

The teams being in readiness, the rope 


brought under the right armpit of each man, 


the word “ Pull” is given. The horses seem 
to know the word as well as the men, and 
they start pulling much quicker than the men ; 
hence a general jumble follows : the reins are 
dropped, but the rope is stuck to like grim 
death; it seems that nothing short of absolute 
annihilation will make those Tommies let go ; 
they grip it with a bulldog persistency that 
is truly wonderful ; one hangs over the neck 
of his horse, an- 
other clings to the 
tail of his patient 
steed, who fully 
understands the 
gravity of the situa 
tion. Hence the 
extravagant atti- 
tudes which meet 
the eye on all 
sides. 
Unfortunately 
it is impossible 
to be with the 
camera at a dozen 
places at once, 
hence, as the final 
break-up occurs, 
it is over before 
plates can be 


changed, however skilled the opera 
tor may be. 

However, in the illustration entitled 
“Go it, Boys!” a favourite encourage- 
ment that comes from all parts of the 
field from Tommies who are not in the 
contest, we can gain a fair idea of the 
curious attitudes 
assumed by some 
of the contestants. 

In “Confusion ” 

the last picture 
—we find the 
men and_ horses 
practically at sea ; 
the rope is 
twisted anyhow. 
One man is lean- 
ing forward, an- 
other’s right arm 
is nearly pulled 
out of joint back- 
ward, the third 
man’s horse looks 
on in dismay, whilst the fourth man is all 
mixed up with the fifth. 

Though the pictures which illustrate this 
subject, and which are the, first that have 
ever been taken of a tug-of-war on horse- 
back, may not appear as full of movement as 
might at first have been expected, it is a 
curious fact that it is practically impossible 
to show in shap-shot photography the slow 
and steady pull—-give and take—which such 
a contest offers to the spectator, who, how- 
ever, seems to feel more than he can 
actually see the enormous amount of strain 
and pulling that actually takes place in 
such a contest as this. 














** CONFUSION,” 





<N in these prosaic days of 


palatial passenger steamers, 

running upon lines from port 

| to port almost as definite as 

railway metals, and keeping 

time with far more regularity 

than some railway trains that it would be 

easy to name, there are many eddies and 

backwaters of commerce still remaining 

where the romance of sea traffic retains all 

the old pre-eminence, and events occur daily 
that are stranger than any fiction. 

Notably is this the case on the Chinese 
coast, in whose innumerable creeks and bays 
there is a never-ceasing ebb and flow of 
queer craft, manned by a still queerer assort- 
ment of Eastern seafarers. And if it were 
not for that strange Lingua Franca of the 
Far East, to which our marvellous language 
ends itself with that ready adaptability 


which makes it one of the most widely 
spoken in the world, the difficulties awaiting 
the white man who is called upon to rule 
over one of those motley crews would be 
well-nigh insuperable. As it is, men of our 
race who spend any length of time “knocking 
about” in Eastern seas always acquire an 
amazing mélange of tongues, which they 
themselves are totally unable to assign to 
their several sources of origin, even if they 
ever were to seriously undertake such a task. 
Needless, perhaps, to say that they have 
always something more important on hand 
than that. At least I had when, after a 
much longer spell ashore in Bangkok than I 
cared for, I one day prevailed upon a sturdy 
German skipper to ship me as mate of the 
little barque he commanded. She flew the 
Siamese flag, and belonged, as far as I was 
ever able to ascertain, to a Chinese firm in 
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the humid Siamese capital, a sedate, taciturn 
trio of Celestials who found it well worth 
their while to have Europeans in charge of 
her, even though they had to pay a long 
price for their services. My predecessor had 
been a “towny” of the skipper’s, a Nord- 
deutscher from Rostock, who, with the 
second mate, a huge Dane, had been with 
the skipper in the same vessel for over two 
years. On the last voyage, however, during 
his watch on deck, while off the Paracels, 
he had silently disappeared, nor was the 
faintest inkling of his fate obtainable. When 
the skipper told me this in guttural German- 
English I fancied he looked as if his air of 
indifference was slightly overdone, but the 
fancy did not linger—I was too busy sur- 
mising by what one of the many possible 
avenues that hapless mate had strolled out of 
existence. I was glad, if the suggestion of 
gladness over such a grim business be 
admissible, to have even this scanty informa- 
tion, since any temptation to taking my 
position at all carelessly was thereby effectu- 
ally removed. Before coming on board I 
invested a large portion of my advance in 
two beautiful six-shooters and a good supply 
of ammunition, asking no questions of the 


joss-like Chinaman I bought them from as to 
how he became possessed of two U.S. Navy 


weapons and cartridges to match. I had 
besides a frightfully dangerous-looking little 
kris, only about nine inches long altogether, 
but inlaid with gold, and tempered so that it 
would almost stab into iron. I picked it up 
on the beach at Hai-phong six months before, 
but had only thought of it as a handsome 
curio until now. 

Thus armed, but with all my weapons well 
out of sight, I got aboard, determined to 
take no more chances than I could help, and 
to grow eyes in the back of my head if possi- 
ble. The old man received me as cordially 
as he was able, which isn’t saying very much, 
introduced me to Mr. Boyesen, the second 
mate, and proposed a glass of schnapps and 
a cheroot while we talked over business. I 
was by no means averse to this, for I 
wanted to be on good terms with my 
skipper, and I also had a strong desire upon 
me to know more about the kind of trade 
we were likely to be engaged in. For I 
didn’t even know what the cargo was, or 
what port she was bound to—the only infor- 
mation the skipper gave me when I shipped 
being that she was going “up the coast,” 
and this state of complete ignorance was not 
at all comfortable. I hate mystery, especially 
aboard ship ; it takes away my appetite, and 
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when a sailor’s off his feed he isn’t much 
good at his work. But my expectations 
were cruelly dashed, for, instead of becoming 
confidential, Captain Klenck gave me very 
clearly to understand that no one on board 
the Phrabayat—“ der Frau” fe called her— 
but himself ever knew what was the nature 
of the trade she was engaged in or what port 
she was bound to. More than that, he told 
me very plainly that he alone kept the 
reckoning ; the second mate and myself had 
only to carry out his instructions as to 
courses, etc., and that so long as we kept her 
going through our respective watches as he 
desired, he was prepared to take all the risk. 
And all the time he was unloading this 
stupefying intelligence upon me he kept his 
beady eyes on mine as if he would read 
through my skull the nature of my thoughts. 
Had he been able so to do they would have 
afforded him little satisfaction, for they were 
in such a ferment that I “‘wanted out,” as the 
Scotch say, to cool down a bit. I wanted 
badly to get away from Bangkok, but I would 
have given all I had to be ashore there again 
and well clear of the berth I had thought 
myself so lucky to get a day or two ago. But 
that was out of the question. The old man 
helped himself to another bosun’s nip of 
square-face, and, rising as he shipped it, 
said :— 

“Ve ked her onder vay mit vonce, Meesder 
Fawn, und mindt ju keeb dose verdammt 
schwein coin shtrong. Dey vants so mooch 
boot as dey can get, ‘det-schelm.” 

Glad of any chance 6f-action to divert my 
mind, I answered cheerily, “Aye, aye, sir,” 
and, striding out of the cabin, I shouted 
“Man the windlass,” forgetting for the 
moment that I was not on board one of my 
own country’s ships, free from mysteries of 
any kind. My mistake was soon rectified, 
and for the next hour or so I kept as busy as 
I knew how, getting the anchor and making 
sail. The black, olive, and. yellow sailors 
worked splendidly, being bossed by a 
“serang” or “bosun” of herculean build 
and undiscoverable nationality. I think he 
must have been a Dyak. Now, it has 
always been my practice in dealing with 
natives of any tropical country to treat them 
as men, and not, as too many Europeans do 
to their loss, behave towards them as if they 
were unreasoning animals. I have always 
found a cheery word and a smile go a long 
way, especially with negroes, wherever they 
hail from, and goodness knows unless you 
are liverish it is just as easy to look pleasant 
as glum. At any rate, whether that was the 
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cause or not, the work went on greased 
wheels that forenoon, and I felt that if they 
were all the colours the human race can 
show I couldn’t wish for a smarter or 
more willing crowd. When she was fairly 
under way and slipping down to the bar at 
a good rate I went aft for instructions, find- 
ing the old man looking but sourly as he 
conned her down stream. Before I had 
time to say anything he opened up with:— , 

“ Bei Gott, Meesder Fawn, ju haf to do 
diffrunt mit dese crout ef ju vaunts to keep 
my schip coin. I tondt vant ter begin ter 


find fault, bud I ain’t coin to haf no nicker- 
cottlin abordt de Frau. Ju dake id from 
me.” 

This riled me badly, for I knew no men 
could have worked smarter or more willingly 
than ours had, so I replied, quietly, “ Every 
man knows his work and does it, Cap’n 
Klenck. I know mine and I'll do it, but I 
must do it my own way or not at all. If 
you’ve got any fault to find, find it, but don’t 
expect me to spoil a decent crew and chance 
getting a kris between my brisket bones in 
the bargain.” 

He gave me one look, and his eyes were 


like those of a dead fish. Then he walked 
Vol, xx. —64. 
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away, leaving me standing simmering with 
rage. But no more was said, and at dinner 
he seemed as if he had forgotten the circum- 
stance. And I, like a fool, thought he had, 
for the wish was ever father to the thought 
with me, especially in a case of this kind, 
where what little comfort I hoped to enjoy 
was entirely dependent upon the skipper. 
He, astuteness itself, gave no sign of his 
feelings towards me, being as civil as he was 
able in all our business relations ; but beyond 
those he erected a barrier between us, all the 
more impassable because indefinite. Thrown 


thus upon my own resources, I tried to 
cultivate an acquaintance with Mr. Boyesen ; 
but here again I was baffled, for he was the 


greatest enigma of all. I never knew a man 
possessing the power of speech who was able 
to get along with less use of that essentially 
human faculty. He was more like a machine 
than a man, seeming to be incapable of 
exhibiting any of the passions or affections of 
humanity. I have seen him grasp a Siamese 
sailor by the belt and hurl him along the 
deck as if he were a mere bundle of rags ; but 
for any expression of anger in his pale blue 
eyes or flush upon his broad face he might 
as well have been a figure-head. So that 
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after a brief struggle with his immobility I 
gave up the attempt to make a companion of 
him, coming to the conclusion that he was 
in some way mentally deficient. 

Thus I was perforce driven to study my 
crew more than I perhaps should have done, 
particularly the neat-handed, velvet-footed 
Chinese steward, Ah Toy, who, although at 
ordinary times quite as expressionless as the 
majority of his countrymen, generally de- 
veloped a quaint contortion of his yellow 
visage for me, which if not a smile was 
undoubtedly «meant for one. We were the 
best of friends ; so great, indeed, that when- 
ever I heard the old man_ beating him, 
that is about once a day, I felt the 
greatest difficulty in restraining myself from 
interference. I was comforted, however, 
by noticing that Ah Toy seemed to heed 
these whackings no more than as if he 
had been made of rubber : he never uttered 
a cry or did anything but go onggith his work 
as if nothing had happened. “I had eight 
men in my watch : two Chinese, four Siamese, 
one Tagal, and a Malay; a queer medley 
enough, but all very willing and apparently 
contented. For some little time I was hard 


put to it to gain their confidence, their atti- 


tude being that of men prepared to meet 
with ill-treatment and to take the earliest 
opportunity of resenting it (although they 
accepted hearty blows from the Serang’s colt 
with the greatest good-nature). But gradu- 
ally this sullen, watchful demeanour wore 
off, and they became as cheerful a lot of 
fellows as I could wish, ready to anticipate 
my wishes if they could, and as anxious 
to understand me as I certainly was them. 
This state of things was so far satisfactory 
that the time, which had at first hung very 
heavily, now began to pass pleasantly and 
quickly, although I slept, as the saying is, 
with one eye open for fear of some develop- 
ment of hostility on the skipper’s part. 
Because, in spite of my belief that he meant 
me no ill, having, indeed, no reason to do so 
as far as I knew, I could not rid myself of an 
uneasy feeling in my mind that all was not 
as it should be with him. 

We had wonderfully fine weather, it being 
the N.E. monsoon, but made very slow 
progress, the vessel being not only a dull 
sailer at the best of times, but much hindered 
by the head wind. This tried my patience 
on account of my anxiety to get some inkling 
of our position, which the old man kept as 
profound a secret as if millions depended 
upon no one knowing it but himself. And 
although we sighted land occasionally I was 
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not sufficiently well up in China coast navi- 
gation to do more than guess at the position 
of the ship. At last, when we had been a 
fortnight out, I was awakened suddenly in 
my watch below one night by the sound of 
strange voices alongside. I sprang ont of 
my bunk in the dark, striking my head 
against the door, which I always left open, 
but which was now closed and locked. 1 
felt as I should imagine a rat feels im a trap. 
But the first thrill of fear soon gave place 
to indignation at my treatment, and after 
striking a light I set my back against the 
door and strove with all my might to burst 
it open. Failing in the attempt, I remembered 
my little bag of tools, and in a few seconds 
had a screw-driver at work, which not only 
released me, but spoiled the lock for any 
future use. Of course, my revolvers were 
about me ; I always carned them. Still hot with 
anger I marched on deck to find the ship hove- 
to, a couple of junks alongside, the hatches 
off, and a rapid exchange of cargo going on. 
Silence and haste were evidently the mo/s 
d’ordre, but, besides, the workers were the 
smartest I had ever seen ; they handled the 
stuff, cases, bags, and bales of all sorts and 
sizes, with a celerity that was almost magical. 
I stood looking on like a fool for quite two 
or three minutes, in which every detail of the 
strange scene became indelibly stamped 
upon my brain. The brilliant flood of 
moonlight paling all the adjacent stars, the 
wide silvern path of the moon on the dark 
water broken by a glistening sand-bank over 
which the sullen swell broke with an occa- 
sional hollow moan, every item in the 
arrangement of the sails, and the gliding 
figures on deck; all helped to make a 
marvellous picture. The brief spell was 
broken by a hand upon my shoulder that 
made me leap three feet forward. It was the 
skipper, and in that moment I felt how 
helpless I was if this man desired to do me 
hurt. We stood facing each other silently 
for a breath or two, when he said, quietly :— 

“ Meesder Fawn, I tondt vant my offcers 
to keeb only dere own vatch. I nefer make 
dem vork oferdime. Ven ids your vatch an 
deg yu vill be gall as ushal. Goot nacht,” 
and he stood aside to let me pass. 

“But, Captain Klenck,” I blurted out, 
“why did you lock me in my berth?” 

“Ey good man, du bist nod vell, or ellas 
you bin hafin a—vat you call im—night-pig, 
ain’d it?” Then, suddenly changing his 
tone, he made a step towards me, and said, 
“Go below mid vonce, er I’m tamt ef yu 
see daylight any more dis foyge !” 
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To tell the truth I didn’t quite see my way 
to defying him. I felt like a beastly cur, and 
1 knew there was some devilish business 
going on, but the whole thing had come on 
me so suddenly that I was undecided how to 
act, and indecision in such a predicament 
spells defeat. So I just inclined my head 
and sauntered off to my cabin in a pretty 
fine state of mind. Needless to say, I got 
no more sleep. A thousand theories ran 
riot in my brain as to the nature of the 
business we were doing, and I 
worried myself almost into a 
fever wondering whether 
Boyesen was in it. By the 
time eight bells (4 a.m.) was 
struck I was almost crazy, a 
vile taste in my mouth, and 
my head throbbing like a 
piston. The quiet appearance 
of Ah Toy at my door mur- 
muring “eight bell” gave me 
relief, for I took it as a sign 
that I might re-appear, and I 
wasted no time getting on 
deck. I found the watch trim- 
ming the yards under the 
skipper’s direction, but no sign 
of the second mate. All trace 
of the junks had vanished. I 
went for’ard to trim the yards 
on the fore by way of slipping 
into my groove, and being in 
that curious mental state when 
in the presence of overwhelm- 
ingly serious problems the 
most trivial details demand 
attention, some small object 
that I kicked away in the 
darkness insisted upon being 
found before I did anything 
else. It only lay a yard or 
two in front of me, a key of 
barbarous make with intricate 
wards on either side. Mechani- 
cally I picked it up and dropped it in my 
pocket, imagining for the moment that it 
must belong to one of the seamen, who each 
had some sort of a box which they kept care- 
fully locked. Then I went on with my work, 
getting everything ship-shape and returning 
to the poop. The skipper greeted me as if 
nothing had happened, giving me a N.N.E. 
course if she would lay it, and, bidding me 
call him at once in the event of any change 
taking place, went below. 

Left alone upon the small poop with the 
vessel calmly gliding through the placid sea, 
and the steadfast stars eyeing me solemnly, I 
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felt soothed and uplifted. I reviewed the 
situation from every possible point of view I 
could take of it, until sick and weary of the 
vain occupation I unslung a bucket and went 
to the lee-side with the intention of drawing 
some water to cool my aching head. As I 
leaned over the side I saw a sampan hang- 
ing alongside, and a figure just in the act of 
coming aboard. By this time I was almost 
proof against surprises of any kind, so. I 
quietly waited until the visitor stepped over 


“HE WAS A GIGANTIC CHINAMAN,” 


the rail, and saluted me as if boarding a 
vessel in the dark while she was working her 
way up the China Sea was the most ordinary 


occurrence in the world. He was a gigantic 
Chinaman, standing, I should think, fully 
6ft. 6in. or 6ft. 7in., and built in pro- 
portion. In excellent English he informed 
me that he had business with Captain Klenck, 
who was expecting him, and without further 
preliminary walked aft and disappeared down 
the cabin-companion quietly as if he had 
been an apparition. In fact, some such idea 
flitted across my mind, and I stepped back 
to the rail and peered down into the dark- 
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ness alongside to see if the sampan was a 
reality. It was no longer there. Like one 
in a dream I walked aft to where one of 
the Siamese stood at the wheel, and after 
a casual glance into the compass, from sheer 
force of habit, 1 asked the man if he had 
seen the visitor. He answered “ Yes,” ina 
tone of surprise as if wondering at the 
question. Satisfied that at least I was not 
the victim of some disorder of the brain, I 
went for’ard again, noting with a sense of 
utmost relief the paling of the eastern 
horizon foretelling the coming of the day. 
No one realizes more than a sailor what a 
blessing daylight is. Ina gale of wind the 
rising sun seems to lighten anxiety, and the 
prayer of Ajax trembles more frequently upon 
the lips of seafarers than any other. I watched 
the miracle of dawn with fervent thanks- 
giving, feeling that the hateful web of mystery 
that was hourly increasing in complexity 
around me would be less stifling with the 
sun upon it. And in the homely duties of 
washing decks, “ sweating-up,” etc., I almost 
forgot that I was not in an orderly, common- 
place English ship, engaged in honest traffic. 
The time passed swiftly until eight bells, 
when a double portion of horror came upon 


me at the sight of Captain Klenck coming 
on deck to relieve me. Before I knew what 
I was saying I had blurted out, “Where’s 


Mr. Boyesen?” The cold, expressionless 
eyes of the skipper rested full upon me as he 
replied, slowly : 

“Ju tondt seem to learn mooch, Meesder 
Fawn. I dells ju one dime more, undt only 
one dime, dat ju nodings to do mit der 
peezness auf dis scheep. Verdammt Eng- 
lescher schweinhund, de nexd dime ju inder- 
feres mit mein affaires will pe der lasd dime 
ju efer do anythings in dees vorl’. Co 
pelow 

Again I had to own myself beaten, and 
the thought was just maddening. To be 
trampled on like a coolie, abused like a dog. 
Great heavens! how low had I fallen. I 
never seemed to be ready or able to keep 
end up when that man chose to put forth his 
will against mine. But unknown even to 
myself I was being educated up the work 
that was before me, and the training was just 
what was necessary for me. I ate my break- 
fast alone, Ah Toy waiting on me with 
almost affectionate care. Several times I 
caught his eye, and fancied that there was a 
new light therein. Once I opened my mouth 
to speak to him, but his finger flew to his 
lips and his look turned swiftly towards the 
skipper’s berth, that closely-shut room of 
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which I had never seen the inside. As soon 
as my meal was over I retreated to my cabin, 
closed the door, and busied myself devising 
some means of fastening it on the inside. 
For now I felt sure that for some reason 
or other Boyesen had been made away with, 
and in all probability my turn was fast 
approaching. Is it necessary to say that I 
felt no want of sleep? Perhaps not; at any 
rate, I spent the greater part of my watch 
below in such preparations as I could make 
for self-defence. My two revolvers now 
seemed precious beyond all computation as 
I carefully examined them in every detail, 
and made sure they were ready for immediate 
use. 

While thus employed a sudden appalling 
uproar on deck sent my blood surging back 
to my heart, and, after about a second’s 
doubt, I flung wide the door and rushed on 
deck, flinging off Ah Toy, who caught at me 
as I passed his pantry door. Springing out 
of the cabin, I saw the colossal Chinaman 
who had boarded us on the previous night 
standing calmly looking on, while the crew 
fought among themselves with a savagery 
awful to witness. I did not see the skipper 
at first, but glancing down I caught sight of 
his face distorted beyond recognition by the 
foot of the huge Celestial, which was planted 
on his throat. In that moment all my 
detestation of him vanished. He was a white 
man at the mercy of Mongols, and drawing 
my revolvers I sprang towards his foe. 
Click went the trigger, but there was no flash 
or report. Both were alike useless, and, my 
brain working quietly enough now, I realized 
that the man I would have saved had 
rendered my weapons useless while I slept, 
to his own bitter cost. Flinging them from 
me, I snatched at a hand-spike. that lay at my 
feet ; but before I could grasp it the com- 
batants divided, half-a-dozen of my watch 
flung themselves upon me, and in a minute | 
was overpowered. Of course I was some- 
what roughly handled, but there was no 
anger against me in the faces of my assail- 
ants. As for the giant, he might as well 
have been carved in stone for all the notice 
he appeared to take of what was going on. 

Two Siamese carefully lashed me so that | 
could not move, then carried me, not at all 
roughly, aft to the cabin door and sat me on 
the grating, where they left me and returned 
to the fight, which seemed to be a life and 
death struggle between two parties into 
which the crew were divided. I have no 
taste for horrors, and do not propose serving 
up a dish of them here, although the 
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“IN A MINUTE 1 WAS OVERPOWERED.” 


temptation to describe the wild beast fury 
of those yellow and black men &s very great. 
But it must suffice to say that those who 
were apparently friendly to me were the 
victors, and having disposed of the dead by 
summarily flinging them overboard, they 
busied themselves of their own accord in 
trimming sail so as to run the vessel in 
towards the coast. 

Meanwhile, the gigantic Chinaman whose 
advent had so strangely disturbed the busi- 
ness of our skipper quietly lifted that unhappy 
German as if he had been a child and carried 
him into the cabin. Ah Toy, doubtless 
ordered by someone in authority, came and 
set me free, his face fairly beaming upon me 
as he told me that it was entirely owing to 
my humane treatment of the fellows that my 
life had been spared. To my eager ques- 
tionings as to what was going to be done with 
the skipper and the ship he returned me but 
the Shibboleth of the East, “No shabee 
him ; no b’long my pidgin.” 

[ went on with the work of the ship as 
usual, finding the survivors quite as amenable 
to my orders as they had ever been, and con- 
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tenting myself with keeping hez 
on the course: she was then 
making until some way of 
taking the initiative should pre- 
sent itself. I had given up 
studying the various problems 
that had so recently made me 
feel as if I had gone suddenly 
mad, and went about in a dull, 
animalized state, too bewildered 
to think, and prepared for any 
further freak of Fate. While 
thus moodily slouching about 
Ah Toy came on deck and 
informed me that the huge 
Chinaman was anxious to see 
me in the cabin. I nstinctively 
1 félt that whatever, whoever 
he was, I could not afford to 
offend him, so I went on the 
instant, finding him sitting in 
the main cabin contemplating 
the lifeless body of Captain 
Klenck, which lay on the deck 
by hisside. Although prepared 
for amything, as I thought, I 
could not repress a shudder of horror at 
this spectacle, which did not pass unnoticed 
by the giant. Turning a grave look upon 
me he said, in easy, polished diction :— 
“This piece of carrion at my feet had 
been my paid servant for the last two years. 
He was necessary to me, but not indispens- 
able, and he fell into the fatal error of 
supposing that not only could I not do with- 
out him, but that, in spite of the enormous 
salary I paid him, he could rob me with 
impunity. I am the senior partner in the 
Bangkok firm owning this vessel, and also a 
fleet of piratical junks that range these seas 
from Singapore to Hong Kong, and prey 
upon other junks mostly, although wherever 
it is possible they have no scruples in attack- 
ing European vessels. It is a lucrative busi- 
ness, but a good deal of business acumen is 
needed in order to dispose of the plunder 
realized. In this the iate Captain Klenck 
was a very useful man, and knowing this we 
paid him so well that he might very soon 
have realized a fortune from his salary alone. 
Now my men, who, as you have seen, without 
any assistance from me, have easily disposed 
of the gang Klenck had engaged to further his 
ends, tell me that they are very fond of you. 
They say that you have treated them like 
men, of your own free will, and I am pre- 
pared to offer you the command of the 
Phrabayat at the same salary as Klenck 
enjoyed. What do you say?” 
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For a moment I was stunned at the story 
told me, and besides very much annoyed 
because I hadn’t seen it all before. It looked 
so simple now. But one thing-dominated 
all the rest—who or what was this suave, 
English educated Celestial, who trafficked 
in piracy and yet spoke as if imbued with all 
the culture of the West? He actually 
seemed as if he read my thoughts, for 
with something approaching a smile he 
said :— 

“T see you are wondering at my English. 
I am a graduate of Cambridge University, 
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are not so well off that you can afford to 
play fast and loose with such a prospect as I 
hold out to you?” 

Then, as if it had suddenly dawned 
upon him, he shrugged his shoulders and 
murmured, “I suppose you have some moral 
scruples. Well, I do not understand them, 
but for the sake of my foolish men I suppose 
I must respect them. There is one other 
point, however, upon which I think you can 
enlighten me or help me. This carrion 
here,” and he kicked contemptuously at the 
skipper’s dead body, “has secreted quite a 


“THE GIANT LIFTED THE PRISONER OUT OF HIS HOLE.” 


and was at one time rather lionized in certain 
fashionable circles in London. But circum- 
stances made it necessary for me to go into 
this business, which pleases me very well. 
You have not yet answered my question, 
though.” 

“] am aware that I run considerable risk 
at present by so doing,” I replied; “ but, in 
spite of that, I must give you an unqualified 
refusal. I am rather surprised at your 
offer !” 

A look of genuine astonishment came 
over his face as he said, “Why? Surely you 


treasure in pearls and gold, and I cannot 
now compel him to tell me where. Did you 
enjoy his confidence at all ?” 

I hastened to assure my questioner that 
nothing could well be farther from the late 
skipper’s thoughts than to place any con- 
fidence in me: but, as I was speaking, i 
suddenly remembered the odd-looking key I 
had picked up, and diving into my pocket I 
produced it, saying, “ This may open some 
secret locker of his. I found it on deck last 
night just after the trans-shipment of cargo 
in the middle watch.” 
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His eyes gave one flash of recognition, 
and he said, quietly, “I know that key. Come, 
let us see what we can find by its aid.” 

Then, for the first time, I saw the inside of 
the skipper’s stateroom. No wonder he 
kept it fast closed. It was honeycombed 
with lockers of every shape and size. But, 
strangest of all, there were three rings in the 
deck as if to lift up level-fitting hatches. 
These took my eye at once, and upon my 
pointing them out the Chinaman stooped 
and essayed to lift one. He had hardly 
taken hold of the ring, though, when he saw 
a keyhole at one edge, and muttering, “I 
didn’t know of this, though,” he tried my key 
in it. It fitted, unlocking the hatch at once. 
But neither he nor I was prepared for what 
we found. There in a space not more than 
4ft. square and sft. deep was a white man, 
a stranger to me. ‘The giant at my side 
reached down and lifted the prisoner out of 
his hole as if he had been a child, -and, 
placing-him gently on a settee, régarded him 
with incurious eyes. “He was just alive, and 
moaning softly. I called Ah Toy, who 
evinced no surprise at seeing the stranger ; 
but after he had brought some water at» my 
order and given the sufferer some drink, he 
told me that this was the missing- mate.’ Ah 
Toy asisted me to get the unfortunate man 
into my berth, where I left him to the minis- 
trations of the steward, while I hurried back 
to the skipper’s state-room. When I reached 
it the calm searcher had laid bare almost all 
its secrets. 

Boyesen, the second mate, was there, look- 
ing like a man just awaking from a furious 
debauch, and blinking at the light like a bat. 
And around him on the deck were heaped 
treasures beyond all my powers of assess- 
ment. But their glitter had no effect upon 
me. _I suppose I must have been saturated 
with surprises, so that my clogged brain 
would absorb no more. I turned to Boyesen 
and offered him my hand, which he took, 
and by assistance crawled out of that infernal 
den, leaving the Chinaman to sort out his 
wealth. 

I tried hard to get some explanation of 
the second mate’s strange disappearance 
from him, but in addition to his habitual 
taciturnity he was in no condition to talk, 
so after a few minutes’ ineffectual effort I 
left him and returned on deck. Ah, how 
delightful was the pure air. I drew in great 
draughts of it, as if to dispel the foulness of 
that place below ; I looked up at the bright 
sky and down at the glittering sea, over 
which the Phrabayat was bounding at the 
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rate of six or seven knots an hour, and 
blessed God that I was still alive, and for the 
moment forgot how great was the danger still 
remaining, 

Far ahead I could see the loom of the 
China coast. By my reckoning she would 
be in touch with the land before nightfall if 
the present fresh breeze held—and what 
then? A sudden resolve came upon me to 
ask the evident master of my destinies ; for 
although I felt quite sure that any compunc- 
tion for whatever sufferings we white men 
might endure would be impossible to him, 
there would be a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion in knowing his intentions. I turned to 
go and seek him, but he was standing by my 
side. Without waiting for me to speak to 
him he said, gravely :— 

“In a few hours I hope to reach the creek 
where my agents are waiting to trans-ship the 
cargo. What then will happen depends 
largely upon yourself. Should you persist 
in refusing to take command of this vessel 
it may be the easiest plan to cut yourthroat, 
as you would be greatly in the way. Of 
course, your two companions would be dis- 
posed of in the same manner. But for the 
present, if you will have the goodness to call 
the hands aft, there are some precautions to 
be taken with reference to the valuables you 
have seen, which represent the loot that 
Captain Klenck anticipated making off with 
presently. That reminds me——” and, dis- 
appearing from my side, he slid rather than 
walked below. I called the hands aft, walk- 
ing to the break of the poop as I did so. 
As I stood looking down on to the main 
deck my late companion appeared with the 
skipper’s body in his arms, which he cast 
over the lee-rail as if it had been a bundle 
of rags. 

Then turning to the waiting crew he gave a 
few quiet orders, and at once they began 
preparing the two boats for lowering. Some 
of them dived below and brought up armfuls 
of small boxes, bags, and mats, within which 
coarse coverings I knew were concealed that 
mass of wealth lately exposed upon the deck 
of the state-room below. 

Quite at a loss what to do, I stood list- 
lessly watching the busy scene, until I 
suddenly remembered the two white men 
below, who had been so strangely rescued 
from an awful death. And as I was clearly 
not wanted on deck I went into the cabin, 
finding, with the first thrall of satisfaction I 
had felt for a long time, that they were both 
rapidly mending. It is hardly necessary to 
say that I soon found the stranger to be my 
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predecessor, whose mysterious disappearance 
had worried me not a little. Neither he nor 
Boyesen were able to talk much, had they 
been willing, but I learned that they had 
both incurred the wrath of the skipper from 
having obtained too much knowledge of his 
proceedings, that they had both been drugged 
(at least, only in that way could they account 
for his being able to deal with them as he 
had done), and they had suffered all the 
torments of the lost until the yellow giant 
had let in the blessed daylight upon them 
again. But neither they nor I could under- 
stand why the skipper had not killed them 
off-hand. That was a puzzle never likely to 
be unravelled now. Neither of them ap- 
peared to take a great deal of interest in the 
present state of affairs, certainly not enough 
to assist me in concerting my plans for our 
safety. 1 was quite satisfied that we were in 
no immediate danger, so that I was content, 
having established a bond of good-fellowship 
between us, to wait until they were more fit 
for active service. 

We sat quietly smoking and dropping an 
occasional word, when a sudden hurried 
pattering of bare feet overhead startled me. I 
rushed on deck, roused at last into something 
like vigorous interest, to find that all hands 
were quitting the ship. We were now some 
twenty miles (by my estimate) from the land, 
and what this sudden manceuvre could mean 
was beyond me until, looking astern, I saw 
a long smoke-wreath lying like a soft pencil 
smudge along a low mass of cumulous cloud. 
Not one of the departing heathen took the 
slightest notice of me as they shoved off, so 
I darted out, snatched up the glasses, and 
focused them on the approaching steamer. 
I could not make her out, but I felt sure it 
was her advent that had rid us of our parti- 
coloured masters. Down I went and told the 
invalids what had happened, begging them, 
if they could, to come on deck and lend a 
hand to get her hove-to, so that the steamer 
might the more rapidly overhaul us. Boyesen 
managed to make a start, but the late mate 
was too feeble. And Ah Toy, to my surprise, 
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also showed up. I had no time to ask him 
why he had not gone with the rest, but 
together we hurried on deck, finding that a 
thick column of smoke was rising from the 
main hatch—those animals had set her on 
fire! There were, of course, no boats, and 
unless that vessel astern got in some pretty 
good speed we stood no bad chance of being 
roasted alive. However, we rigged up an 
impromptu raft, after letting go all the 
halyards so that her way might be deadened 
—we knew better than to waste time trying 
to put out such a fire as was raging below. 

Why enlarge upon the alternations of hope 
and fear until the Zy-ee-moon, Chinese gun- 
boat, overhauled us? She did do so, but 
not until we were cowering on the taffrail 
watching the hungry flames licking up the 
mizzen-rigging. And when rescued I would 
not have given a dozen “ cash” for our lives, 
but that the gunboat had an Englishman in 
command, to whom I was able to tell my 
story. He put the coping-stone upon my 
experiences when he told me that he had 
been watching for the Phraéayat for the past 
six months, having received much informa- 
tion as to her doings. And he used 
language that made the air smell brimstone 
when he realized that, after all, his prize 
had escaped him. I told him all I 
could, it was not: much, of the disappear- 
ance of the crew, but he was indifferent. 
He “didn’t expect to clap eyes on ’em any 
more,” he said. Nor did he. Where they 
landed or whether they sank no one but 
themselves knew. And we three unfortunate 
wretches were landed in Hong Kong three 
weeks afterwards almost as bare of belongings 
as when we began the world. Ah Toy fell 
on his feet, for he shipped in the gunboat as 
the Commander’s servant upon my recom- 
mendation. 

I had all the experience of the China coast 
I wanted, and shipped before the mast in a 
“blue-funnelled” boat for home two days 
after, glad to get away on any terms. The 
two Danes went their way and I saw them 
no more. 





A Wizard of Yesterday. 


By ARTHUR 
Author of “‘ Cunning Murrell,” “ 


HEN first I came upon the 
records and remembrances of 
Cunning Murrell, the Essex 
wizard who died forty years 
back, and when first I resolved 
to write a story about him, it 
seemed to me that some might find it hard 
to believe that such a man, practising such 
arts and wielding such influence, could have 
lived so recently within so short a distance of 
London. For I came 
upon those records 
at a time when we 
were all very much 
enlightened and very 
loftily scornful of all 
superstitions, as well 
as of our benighted 
fathers who believed 
in witches and the 
like. But that was 
ten years ago, or 
more, and now I see 
half-a-dozen business- 
like advertisements 
of astrologers and 
divers seers of other 
sorts on the front 
page of my morning 
paper, all through 
the London season. 
And I read in a law- 
report that a 
lady can make an in- 
come of four figures 
in Bond Street by 
seizing her customers 
by the wrist, staring 
earnestly over their 
heads, and prophesying. 
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So that perhaps 
my necromancer will not be voted an im- 
possible monster, after all. 

Cunning Murrell lived at Hadleigh, then, 
and indeed till nine or ten years ago, a very 
different place from what the Salvation Army 
colony and rows of horrible yellow brick 


shops have since made it. I have made 

many holidays in remote parts of Essex, 

where, ten years ago, places and people were 

still in the eighteenth century as regards 
Vol. xx.--66. 


CUNNING MURRELL’S COTTAGE. 


MorRISON. 
Tales of Mean Streets,” etc., etc. 


aspect, costume, habits, and modes of 
thought. One of these places was Hadleigh, 
where, making a sketching excursion with my 
friend, Mr. J. L. Wimbush, the painter, who 
illustrates this article, we came on the tales 
and relics of the wizard. 

Witches, an old lady told us, were to exist 
in Leigh for a hundred years, but in Hadleigh 
there were to be three for ever, and in 
Canewdon as many as nine; and this was 
the prophecy of Cun- 
ning Murrell. 

James Murrell 
died at Hadleigh ‘in 
1860. At different 
times he had _fol- 
lowed the more 
common trades of 
shoemaker, surveyor, 
and chemist’s  still- 
man; but the most 
of his life was given 
to astrology, quack 
doctoring, exorcism, 
veterinary surgery, 
and the casting out 
of devils. He was 
the seventh son of 
a seventh son, he 
cured with charms, 
he divined the lurk- 
ing places of lost pro- 
perty, he laid spells 
upon thieves until 
they restored their 
plunder. By the 
tales we heard there 
never was such a 
mighty magician 
before, out of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. He was miraculously transported 
from place to place in the night. He made 
a wonderful glass wherewith a man might 
see through a brick wall; he could do any- 
thing, cure anything, and know anything, 
past, present, or future, and it was his daily 
boast that he was the devil’s master. In 
short, he was a white man-witch, and his 
powers many living men and women still 
testified to through all Essex. 
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front door opened, now bright and clean 
and comfortable, that the wizard had re 
ceived his clients and pursued his works, 
amid walls hung about thick with the herbs 
that he was always gathering. The tenants, 
charming old people near the nineties, 
knew and believed in the wizard wholly. 
They told us of his marvellous cures, his 
amazing recoveries of linen stolen from 
hedges, his surprising prophecies by aid of 
the stars, and his triumphant overthrowal 
of the wicked designs of witches. For 
Cunning Murrell, they would have us 
know, was a white and lawful wizard, who 
warred against the powers of darkness with 
all his might, and it was no sin to employ 
the arts of a man like him. They told us, 
moreover, of the famous case of Sarah Mott, 
a young woman so devil-possessed and 
afflicted by witchcraft that she ran round 
tables without being able to stop, and walked 
about on the ceiling head downwards, like a 
bluebottle, till Cunning Murrell destroyed 
the witch’s power over her and drove out the 
demon that possessed her. And, again, they 
told us of the iron witch-bottles made for 
Murrell by Choppen the smith, in which 
were placed blood, water, finger-nails, hair, 
and pins; which bottles, when screwed up air 
tight, were set on the fire by way of process 
against witches, and frequently burst with 
great success and devastation, thus signaliz- 
ing the destruction of the diabolical influence. 
The Castle Inn was at that time kept bya ~ How he prophesied that a descendant should 

Mr. Cracknell, a very intelligent and obliging arise endowed with his own mystic powers, 

landlord, who I 

am sorry to say has 

now been dead 

some years, like 

too many more of 

my old Essex 

friends. He re- 

membered Murrell 

well when he 

Cracknell—was a 

boy, and he pointed 

out to us, among 

other things, the 

cottage which the 

cunning man had 

occupied. It was 

an ordinary, clap- 

boarded, two- 

floored little cot- 

tage, one of a row 

of half-a-dozen or 

so, and it was in 

the little room 

into which the FORGING THE FIRST WITCH-BOTTLES, 
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and how his son still lived and worked on a 
farm at Thundersley, a peaceful and ignorant 
labourer, though he still owned many of his 
father’s books and instruments. 

It seemed that an interesting find might 
be before us in the way of books and 
records. The story of Murrell did not sur- 
prise me, for did I not know well that a 
woman was swum for a witch in Essex as 
late as 1876? There may, indeed, have 
been later cases. ‘There is one case, how- 
ever, only a dozen years earlier, which any- 
body can verify for himself, because there 
was a coroner’s inquest on the victim, and a 
trial, reported in the newspapers. It was in 
1864 that an old man suspected of witch- 
chraft was swum at Castle Hedingham, and 
died from the violence. 

On our way to discover the wizard’s son 
we called on Mr. Stephen Choppen, the 
smith who had made the witch-bottles. He 
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the bottles is gone and one of the terrible 
new shops stands on the site. Steve Choppen 
had no witch-bottle to show us, for the last had 
been exploded long ago, but he had the cun- 
ning man’s spectacles—a quaint and clumsy 
instrument, with circular glasses and pon- 
derously thick iron rims. The narrowness of 
the space between the sides showed the 
wizard’s head to have been a small one, and, 
indeed, he was an extremely small man in 
every way, by the descriptions of a dozen 
people. 

Steve Choppen had his anecdotes, also, 
told with a terse humour of his own. He 
was not a superstitious man, but he admitted 
that the first of the witch-bottles gave him 
trouble in the forging, for which he could not 
account. The iron wholly refused to be 
welded—till Cunning Murrell arrived and 
blew the fire, when all went well. I have 
made use of this incident in my recently- 


“BANG! GOES THE BOTTLE.” 


was long retired from the smithy, and was 
living in his own little house on the village 


outskirts. He is alive and well, I hope, 
stil—-I saw him so but a month or two 
back—but now he has left his pretty little 
house because his wife died and left him 
lonely. And the smithy wherein he made 


published story, together with others with 
which I became acquainted at various times. 
So much for the first of the bottles. The 
last vanished in a way that Steve Choppen 
described somewhat thus : 

“Old Buck Murrell—that’s the son you're 
going to see ; his name’s Edward, but every- 
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one calls him Buck—old Buck Murrell, 
though he can’t as much as read, after his 
father died he got an idea to do a bit o’ 
hocus-pocus on his own account, just to 
keep up the family reputation. So he finds 
a chap as suspects a witch, an’ he gets the 
last o’ the bottles the old man had left, an’ 
he makes it ready and fills it up just as his 
father used to do. ‘You mustn’t speak a 
word,’ says he to the chap, ‘else you'll spoil 
the charm,’ an’ with that he shoves the 
bottle on the fire. Now this bottle must ha’ 
been one o’ my best, an’ it holds the bilin’ 
stuff an’ steam in for a long time, they 
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Jim,” they said; “a-helpin’ to make the 
thing first, an’ now a-drinking bewitched beer 
out of it.” It was an empty enough piece of 
chaff, lightly enough said, but it is a fact that 
it terrified the wretched boy, who went home, 
sickened, and never came to the smithy 
again ; for in a little while he died. 

In Mr. Cracknell’s trap we drove to 
Thundersley to find Buck Murrell, and 
there, after something of a hunt, we sighted 
him at last, working in a field. He was 
a short, sturdy old fellow, with a shock head 
of loose, white hair, and nothing about him 
to betoken so near relationship to the for- 


“BUCK MURRELL WAS FOUND WORKING IN A FIELD.” 


two a-sittin’ either side the grate a-waitin’. 
Presently the other chap gets impatient, and 
says he, ‘I don’t believe this here bottle’s a 
good ’un.’ ‘Danged!’ shouts Buck, ‘ you’ve 
spiled the charm!’ An’ at that ‘Banc!’ 
goes the bottle, an’ bundles the pair on ’em 
over neck an’ crop on the floor, down comes 
all the pots an’ kettles with a run, an’ when 
they gets enough sense in ’em to look 
round they finds the whole chimney-breast 
blowed up, mantelpiece, grate an’ all, an’ 
pretty nigh one side o’ the house fetched 
out. That was the end o’ the last bottle, an’ 
old Buck Murrell, he aren’t been in the 
witchcraft line since.” 

The bottle that ended in this ignominious 
devastation nevertheless had provided, soon 
after its making, a striking example of-the 
overpowering influence of superstitious fear. 
Soon after it had cooled Steve Choppen and 
some of his friends disrespectfully christened 
it in beer. One after another took a pull 
from it, till it came to the turn of the 
bellows-boy. When he had drunk, some 
wag began s@lemnly to “chaff” the lad, and 
others took it up. “Nobody wouldn’t give 
much for your chance o’ bein’ an old man, 


midable mystic who had held a county in 
awe for a long lifetime. 

He was not a bit haughty, moreover ; on 
the contrary, a hint of a pint of “mild” 
brought him away from his work with great 
alacrity, and soon Buck Murrell was the 
most important person in Thundersley, sur- 
rounded by admiring friends, and waxing 
eloquent on the exploits:of his father. He 
defied us, or anybody else, to name anything 
that his father couldn’t do—anything in the 
whole universe. 

“ My father, genelmen, knowed more’n 
any o’ the doctors an’ parsons in England. 
There warn’t a witch as could stand him, 
where-ever he went. Books, sir—why, bless 
you, I’ve got books as nobody couldn’t read 

nobody but my father. Often they’ve 
tried—doctors an’ genelmen as claims to 
read anythin’—but no. Herbs, sir? aye, my 
father knowed every herb as_ growed. 
Herbs ? ah, that he did.” 

“He cured ’em, Buck, den’t he?” 
observed an admirer. ‘ Ague and rhematiz 
an’ such, down in t’ marshes, eh ?” 

“Cured ’em? Ay, there warn’t nothin’ as 
my father couldn’t cure—just as you might be 
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a-sittin’ there, sir. There was a Mr. Bird— 
he come to my father paralyzed an’ eat up 
wi’ scurvy. My father he says summat or 
does summat, an’ Mr. Bird he stands up as 
healthy as me, an’ gets a-hossback to ride 
home. Mr. Bird, sir, he puts down ten 
pound on the table—ten gold suvrens on 
the spot, genelmen. So 
says my father, ‘ No,’ says 
he, ‘it aren’t cost me no- 
thin’, sir, an’ it sha’n’t cost 
you!’ But says Mr. Bird, 
‘Take it, Mr. Murr’'ll,’ says 
he—the gentry folk always 
respected my father — 
‘Take it, Mr. Murr'll, I 
sha’n’t touch it agen,’ says 
he, ‘an’ if you don’t take it 
it'll be lost ’—an’ out he 
goes.” And Buck Murrell 
applied himself again to 
his mug. 

Many queer reminis- 
cences were pumped out 
of the depth of the old 
man’s memory by the 
united force of the assem- 
bled company — strangely 
mingled anecdotes of the 
cunning man; totally im- 
possible myths being min- 
gled with narratives of the 
simplest and most natural 
performances—all seeming 
equally wonderful in the 
eyes of the simple rustics. 
How, in a case pronounced 
incurable, he effected a 
cure by a charm which took 
seven years in operation, 
the operator never seeing 
the patient, nor, indeed, 
knowing where he might 
be, in the meantime ; and 
how he had astounded the 
village constable (who had 
received a tremendous 
“turn”? on suddenly 
coming upon the wise man 
standing ghost-like in a field studying the 
heavens) by naming a star and pointing it 
out, catalogued in a book. All about the 
wonderful glass with which one could see 
through a brick wall, which glass his father 
had enjoined Buck to keep, but to obtain 
which some gentleman curiously inclined 
had basely tempted him with half a sovereign 

successfully ; and how this same gentleman 
afterwards met poetic justice by swallowing 
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another half-sovereign, which killed him. 
This glass, by the way, had once been the 
subject of a private examination and taking 
apart at the hands of Steve Choppen, who 
informed me that it was nothing but a 
clumsily home-made arrangement of bits of 
looking-glass, such as might once have been 
bought at a toy-shop. 

We brought the talk 
round to the matter of the 
present whereabouts of the 
books and papers, and it 
turned out, at last, that they 
were all in a chest, which 
chest was in a former lodg- 
ing of Buck Murrell’s at 
Hadleigh. And so we all 
went back to Mr. Crack- 
nell’s trap, to redeem the 
chest by payment of the 
debt that kept it from its 
owner. And on the way 
Buck Murrell undertook, 
by vague and complicated 
argument, to prove the 
existence of witchcraft now 
and for all time. The evil 
angels, said Buck, in effect, 
were cast out of Heaven, 
as we have it on indisputa- 
ble authority. There is no 
record of their ever being 
received back again; con- 
sequently they must be 
somewhere —and there you 
are. 

When at last the old 
wooden chest stood in the 
parlour of the Castle Inn, 
Buck Murrell unlocked it 
with a hushed and awful 
respect. All that was in 
this chest and other things 
as well had been circum- 
spectly buried in the back 
garden of the cottage, after 
the cunning man’s death, 
by his landlord. After 
this complete interment, 
the landlord, confident of having done a 
public service in putting out of the way 
for ever all the devilish and mischievous 
machinery of the departed wizard, went home, 
and Buck Murrell dug everything up again, 
and here most of it was. 

The lid was lifted and set back. Within 
was the most confused jumble of dusty, 
heaped-up books and papers that mind’s 
eye can picture ; a jumble that the old man 
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regarded with as much awe as pride. Even 
as I afterwards found that many of the 
villagers regarded simple old Buck Murrell 
himself, whom they were ever careful to 
avoid displeasing. 

Then came our plunge into that dusty old 


box, and our inspection of the heaps of 


“THEN CAME OUR PLUNGE INTO THAT DUSTY OLD BOX.” 


and sick- 
any time 

Not to 
and even 


letters and papers—-all the sorrow 


ness and bedevilment of Essex 
from ninety to forty years ago. 
mention much of that of Kent, 
some in London. 
There were many books of astrology, 
astronomy, and tables of ascensions ; many 
old medical books and botanical and 
anatomical plates. A Bible and a Prayer- 
book, “‘New Tables of the Motions of the 
Planets, 1728”; many more such books, all 
adorned with numerous manuscript notes ; 
and on the fly-leaves of “ Hackett’s Astro- 
nomy ” Cunning Murrell had worked out the 
times of eclipses of the sun to the year 1912. 
In the books of medical and herbal 
recipes Murrell had made a very large 
number of additions and alterations. 
Nicholas Culpepper’s knowledge and autho- 
rity were freely challenged, and his state- 
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ments as to quantity and preparation cor- 
rected, in the wizard’s small and crabbed 
handwriting. Particular care had _ been 
taken in all these books to indicate exactly 
at what hour and on what day various herbs 
were to be gathered and at what time pre- 
pared. The old gentleman also evidently 
had the courage of 
his opinions in 
matters of astrology, 
for numerous copies 
of Raphael’s alma- 
nac, dated between 
1806 and 1850, 
were scrawled over 
and corrected in 
matters of predic- 
tion. If I spoke of 
one of these alma- 
nacs Buck Murrell 
would release his 
pipe from his mouth 
and say, ‘“ Alma. 
nacs, sir? Ah, my 
father could make 
almanacs, he could. 
He den’t care for 
nobody, did my 
father; he was the 
devil’s master, 
genelmen !” 

But the main 
interest of the 
whole collection lay 
in the manuscripts. 
Of these the first 
and chief were cer- 
tain unbound home. 
made books, deal 
ing with conjurations, astrology, and geo- 
mancy. ‘The largest of these was a good 
sized quarto of about fifty pages, with the 
title, “The book of Magic and Conjura- 
tions.” The book set out with a particulari 
zation of the various angels of the planets 
and their functions on different days. Then 
many pages were devoted to a setting forth 
in straggling diagram of the sigils, spirits, 
intelligences, seals, and characters of the 
planets, with sacred pentacles and other 
cabalistic signs. Accompanying these were 
notes directing how the figures should be 
employed as talismans and amulets, and 
upon what metals they must be engraved. 
Two of these pages are here reproduced in 
facsimile. The rest of the book was a 
recital of the conjurations to be used in 
different circumstances and on different days 
—the terms of which tended to confirm Buck 
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Murrell in his oft- 
repeated assurance 
that his father was 
a good wizard and 
not a dealer with 
the devil — “the 
devil’s master,” in 
fact, not his ser- 
vant. Here is the 
general “ conjura- 
tion of Wednes- 
day,” exactly as 
written and spelt :— 

“1 Conjure and 
Call upon you ye 
Strong and Holy 
Angels Good and 
Powerfull in a 
Strong Name of 
Fear and Praise, 
Ja, Adonay, Elo- 
him, Saday, Saday, 
Saday; Eie, Eie, 
Eie ; Asamie, Asa- 
mie ; and in the 
Name of Adonay 
the God of Israel 
who hath made the 
Two Great Lights 


and Distinguished 


Day from Night 
for the benefit of 
his creatures and 
by the names of 
all the Discerning 
Angels Governing 
Openly in the 
Second House, 











ra 3 ew eee 


ah a 








before the great 
angel Tetra, Strong 
and Powerfull, and by the name of his star 
which is called Mercury and by the name 
of his Seal which is that of a Powerfull 
and Honoured God; and I call upon thee 
Raphael and by the names (abovementioned) 
thou Great Angel who presidest over the 
Fourth Day and by the Holy Name which is 
written in the front of Aaron created the 
Most High Priest and by the names of all 
the Angels who are constant in the Grace of 
Christ and by the name of Ammalium that 
you assist me in my labours.” 

Two other of these manuscript books were 
something of a large duodecimo in size, but 
much thicker than the book of magic and 
conjurations. When I opened the first of 
these, Buck Murrell, doubtless recognising 
an old friend, said : “* Now, there’s a book, sir 
—that’s a bit beyond ye, I'll bet. Doctors 


A PAGE OF THE BOOK OF CONJURATIONS, WITH SIGILS AND PENTACLES, 


can’t. read he, nor nobody. That’s witch- 
craft, sir, that book !” 

It was not witchcraft, but astrology. A 
great mass of observations and notes on 
almost every possible combination of the 
planets, all in the familiar crabbed hand- 
writing, with here and there a horoscope in 
diagram. 

The other small book was one of geo- 
mancy. This was the art which Murrell! 
used to find lost .property and coerce thieves 
into restitution. A great deal was claimed 
for this system of divination—so much, in 
fact, as to make one wonder that the wise 
man had any necessity for astrology. It 
would “ resolve any question or doubt what- 
soever” ; it would “ tell truth from falsehood 
and the place of anything.” The system 
was a complicated and obscure one. The 
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names of the persons seeking information, 
of the articles lost, and of any other chief 
element in the “doubt or question,” were 
written out, and various numerical values 
were assigned to the letters ; these numerical 
values were manipulated until a symmetrical 
little group of noughts and crosses was 
evolved, and the shape, number, and disposi- 
tion of these noughts and crosses conveyed 
to the eye of the seer the solution of the 
difficulty. The noughts seemed to convey 
the good and the crosses the bad auguries. 
The book contained a large number of 
examples of these signs, as they might occur 
in matters of fortune-telling, with their mean- 
ings. Here is a copy of one of these augu- 
ries—a pleasant one to read, being the most 
favourable the book contained—all noughts : 
oO 0 .O 
Oo 


oO 
Oo 
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Question. Answer. 


Life Long. 
Very fortnte. 


Busyness Fortunate. 


Marriage 

Children 
rene 
Journey 

Things lost 

While I was copying this, and the form of 
conjuration previously set down, Buck Murrell 
neglected his beer and regarded my pro- 
ceedings with respectful uneasiness. I have 
a notion that he rather feared that my copying 
might deprive the books of some part of their 
mystic virtues. 

Among the immense heap of odd letters 
and scraps of paper there must have been 
hundreds of slips used for the geomantic 
process. One side of a piece of paper would 
be covered with strokes in groups of from 
two to six, each group being terminated by a 
dot, these strokes ex- 








pressing the values 
of the letters in the 
question, and the 
whole being con- 
cluded by the result, 
something in this 
fashion :— 

x 

00 

x O 

0°0 
Then there would 
follow, probably on 
the other side of the 
paper, an_ elaborate 
form of conjuration, 
calling upon all the 
angels of the day to 
afflict the thief (should 
it be a case of a 
thief) with miscel- 
laneous discomforts 
until the plunder were 
restored. 

In this same im- 
mense heap of odd 
scraps of paper there 
was a_ large and 
wonderful variety. 
Cunning Murrell did 
much writing and 
calculation, and he 
used whatever piece 
of paper came to hand 
—an envelope, the 
back of an old letter, 
a tradesman’s bill, or 
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anything at all that was paper. Any number 
of loose sheets contained horoscopes — 
Murrell must have cast a scheme of nativity 
for almost everyone in South Essex in his 
time. Many other scraps, again, contained 
exorcisms and conjurations. Among them 
I came upon the “whole bag of tricks” 
employed in the case of Sarah Mott, as to 
whose bewitching and subsequent relief from 
evil influence I had heard from an old lady 
in the district. First there was Sarah Mott’s 
scheme of nativity. Then there was another 
horoscope, cast for the exact moment of her 
first evil seizure. After this there was an 
immensely long conjuration calling upon the 
great Tetragrammaton and the whole host 
of Heaven to “drive out from Sarah Mott 
all evil spirits in the service of the Devil 
and to punish the witch who had put the 
harm upon her, but ten thousand times more 
to scarify and torture all the spirits of evil 
in bitterness of Great Wrath.” The end of 
all this, apparently, having been satisfactory, 
an amulet was next provided for her subse- 
quent protection, and on still another piece 
of paper appeared the “charm and conjura- 
tion to bless” this amulet, and “to prevent 
all evil spirits that have power to hurt said 
Sarah Mott, whether directed by Sarah 


Dropty or any other witch or wizard.” 
Marian Tretfords, too, had “tormented 


and bedevilled and bewitched and _ laid 
devilish powers on Benjamin Brown,” where- 
fore mighty powers were called upon to 
“dispel all the wicked enchantments and 
spells, and scatter them like chaff and dust 
and feathers before the wind.” 

Then there were conjurations for any 
number of other purposes. George Abrams 
had promised to marry Susannah Sewell and 
failed of his pledge. Whereupon Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were adjured to bring the 
said George Abrams back, and allow him 
no peace on earth till he should marry said 
Susannah Sewell. 

Cunning Murrell kept little bits of private 
information, too, in this chest. Any par- 
ticulars of ‘the life or circumstances of any- 
body whatsoever which came to his ears were 
carefully noted down, and then, should it 
ever chance that this person or any of his 
connections came for cunning advice, Mr. 
Murrell could startle his client with his 
knowledge, and secure another undoubting 
disciple. 

And in the midst of all this hocus-pocus, 
all this extraordinary farrago of trickery and 
real knowledge of thaumaturgic systems, 
were two other carefully cherished manu- 
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script books. ‘They were two of Cunning 
Murrell’s school books of a century . back. 
One was “ James Murrell his Copy Book,” 
and the other “ James Murrell’s Ciphering.” 
On the cover of the smudgy copy-book 
the guileless school-boy had stuck a picture 
of a Prussian hussar at full gallop, cut 
from a sheet of “penny plain and two- 
pence coloured” figures, and on the un- 
occupied spaces of the ciphering book the man 
of mystic lore, years afterwards, had worked 
horoscopes and divinations by geomancy. 

I had wondered at a mere village cobbler 
possessing the knowledge of mathematics, 
astronomy, and botany which many of 
Murrell’s notes and manuscripts displayed, 
but my wonder had been. somewhat lessened 
by Buck’s information that his father’ had 
been a stillman at a London chemist’s. Now 
I found an indenture which set forth that, 
after his release from school, James Murrell 
was bound, for a premium of £10, to a 
surveyor, Mr. G. Emans, of Burnham. I 
also found another paper, dated 1823, which 
showed that the wise man was not above the 
petty afflictions of common humanity, and, 
in fact, had “had the brokers in” for a 
year’s rent— £4— of the cottage at 
Hadleigh. 

Then the letters ! Never was raked together 
such a heap of superstition, credulity, anxiety, 
and touching faith, Who would expect to 
see among the correspondence of a “ wise 
man” in a dark corner of Essex many letters 
from an educated woman living in Eaton 
Square, asking for astrological predictions, 
charms for sickness, and the fate of lost 
articles? Yet here they were. And after all, 
Cunning Murrell probably came cheaper 
than a Bond Street palmist or clairvoyant of 
to-day. 

Marvellous faith in Murrell’s healing 
powers was testified by long sequences of 
letters from all parts, often reporting either 
no change in the patient or: one for the 
worse, yet breathing no syllable of doubt, 
but praying for more charms, more herbs, 
more spells, more anything to save the sick 
and dying. Many were the quaintnesses in 
the various letters. “I have took the powder 
it made me verrey quear in the stummuk pleas 
send sum more,” said somebody, and anothcr 
letter ran :— 

“Mr. Murls i have rote these few lines to 
ask you if you can tell us weather their is aney 
mony or Not hid in my fathers garden he is 
bin ded 4 years name william duce of mayland 
pleas say how much and what to pay you.” 

Another letter, with a superscription to the 
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postman— “haste haste with all speed,” was 
from someone who reported that the devils 
had not yet been driven out of the house, 
and there was still so heavy a smell and 
smoke of sulphur that all windows had to 
be left open. 

Here is a quaintly pathetic letter from 
Mary Ann D , whose name I will not 
print in full in case she or the one she so 
loved still lives in some quiet cottage in her 
part of the country, where few seem to die 
younger than eighty :- 

“*Sir,—The spring is nearly gone but no 
sign of happiness for me yet. Deceit deepens 
upon me. The one I most wish to see happy 
is unsettled ; some trouble presses upon his 
mind. Send me word whether I shall ever 
see him and tell him I am true. 

“Speak openly to the person who brings 
this. Tell her the truth. 

“ And I will repay you, 
“ Mary Ann D——.” 

But to describe or even to catalogue half 
the queer notes and scraps in this old chest 
would fill a small book. The odd recipes, 
the memoranda of the character, ages, and 
circumstances of all kinds of people, the 
letters inclosing “some more hair and finger- 
nails,” the entreaties of the true lovers upon 


whose feelings Cunning Murrell played as 
upon a dulcimer, the requests of farmers to 


destroy the bedevilment which was upon 
their cows and crops—all would defy enume- 
ration within reasonable limits. 

A phial or two of some sort of powder and 
one or two queer little tin instruments, the 
use whereof no man knows, were all else in 
the box besid the papers and books. Other 
memorials of Murrell have been scattered 
about the county; Mr. Philip Benton, the 
historian of the district—now dead—had two 
human skulls phrenologically marked, and 
certain of the wizard’s books ; and still, ten 
years ago among the old women and the farm 
servants of Rochford Hundred the name of 
Cunning Murrell was one of awe. 
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We closed the chest and turned to Buck 
—the simple heir to all the glamour and 
mystery, to a certain amount of the awe. 
There he sat, good simple soul, with his 
pipe and his mug of ale, and his shock head 
of white hair, placidly happy in the import- 
ance of his redoubtable father, and proud 
in the interest shown in him so long after 
his death. 

Buck Murrell told us of this death, and 
still with pride. On his deathbed his father 
held learned disputations with the Reverend 
John Godson, the curate, and maintained 
the reality of his mystic powers to the last. 
He triumphed over spiritual advisers with 
Talmudic and cabalistic questions, and to 
his daughter he prophesied the moment of 
his death precisely, a day and a few hours 
before it came to pass. 

There at the east side of the little Norman 
church of Hadleigh Cunning Murrell lay, 
with twenty of his children about him, and 
Buck Murrell showed us the place ; for it 
was marked by no stone—not even by the 
humblest wooden memorial. Even the 
mounds had sunk, and nothing but a 
brighter green in the turf marked the place 
of each grave. And now I believe not even 
that remains. 

Many other things I learned of Cunning 
Murrell later, and of many of the people he 
lived with; so many, indeed, that I wrote a 
story about it all, with Cunning Murrell’s 
name for title, and I trust that if any of my 
old Essex friends recognise themselves in my 
book they will not think I have treated 
them unkindly; for, indeed, they have all 
been very kind to me, and not least those 
who are now gone beyond reach of my 
thanks. 

* You know now about my father, sir,” 
said Buck Murrell. ‘ Remember, sir, he 
were a good man—enemy to all witches, an’ 
the devil’s master. He never put on—he 
took off. Remember that, sir.” And I 
have tried to remember it well. 





The Night Run of the “ Overland.” 


By ELMorRE ELLiotT PEAKE. 


T snowed. The switch-lamps 

at Valley Junction § twinkled 

faintly through the swirling 

flakes. A broad band of light 

from the night-operator’s room 

shot out into the gloom, and 
it, too, was thickly powdered. Aside from 
this, the scattered houses of the little hamlet 
slept in darkness—all save one. 

Through the drawn curtains of a cottage 
which squatted in the right angle formed by 
the intersecting tracks, a hundred yards or 
more from the station, a light shone dully. 


“ 


Inside, a young woman with a book in her 


lap sat beside a sick-bed. On the bed lay 
a young man of perhaps thirty. 

They were not an ordinary couple, nor of 
the type which prevailed in Valley Junction. 
The rugged strength of the man, which shone 
through even the pallor of sickness, was 
touched and softened by an unmistakable 
gentleness of birth ; and the dark eyes, which 


rested motionless upon the farther wall, were 
thoughtful and liquid with intelligence. The 
young woman was yet more striking. Her 
loose gown, girdled at the waist with a tas- 
selled cord, only half concealed the sturdy, 
sweeping lines of the form beneath. Her 
placid, womanly face was crowned with a 
glorious mass of burnished auburn hair. Her 
blue eyes, now fixed solicitously upon her 
husband’s face, were dark with what seemed 
an habitual earnestness of purpose, and her 
sweet mouth drooped seriously. After a 
moment, though, she shook off her pensive 


ON THE BED LAY A YOUNG MAN.” 


mood. ‘“ What are you thinking of, dear?” 
she asked, with a brightening face. 

“Of you,” answered her husband, gravely, 
tightening his grasp upon the hand she had 
slipped into his. ‘Comparing your life in 
this wretched place, Sylvia, with what it was 
before I married you ; and thinking of that 
wonderful thing called ‘love,’ which can 
make you content with the change.” 
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The young woman bent forward with a 
little spasmodic movement, and laid her 
beautiful hair upon the pillow beside her 
husband’s dark strands. For a little she 
held herself in a kind of breathless tension, 
her hand upon his farther temple, her full, 
passionate lips pressed tight against his cheek. 

“Not content, my heart’s husband, but 
happy!” she whispered, ecstatically. After 
a moment she lifted herself and quietly 
smoothed her ruffled hair. “I mustn’t do 
that again,” she said, demurely. “The 
doctor said you were not to be excited. I 
guess I won't allow you to think any more 
on that subject, either,” she added, with 
pretty tyranny. “ Only this, Ben—papa will 
forgive us some day. He’s good. Just give 
him time. Some day you'll put away your 
dear, foolish pride, and let me write to him, 
and tell him where we are—no matter if he 
did forbid it. And he'll write back, take 
my word for it, and say, ‘Come home, 
children, and be forgiven.’ But whether he 
does or not, I tell you, sweetheart, I would 
sooner flutter about this little dovecote of 
ours, and ride on the engine with you on 
bright days, than be mistress of the finest 
palace papa’s money could build.” 

For a moment the pair looked the love 
they could not speak. Then the spell was 
broken by the distant scream of a locomotive, 
half-drowned in the howling wind. Sylvia 
glanced at the clock. 

* There’s the ‘ Overland,’ ” she murmured. 
“She’s three minutes late. The wind is 
dead against her. Some day, dear,” she 
added, fondly, “ you will hold the throttle of 
that engine, if you want to, and I shall be 
the proudest girl in the land.” 

With a fine unconscious loyalty to the cor- 
poration which gave them bread and butter 
they listened in silence to the dull roar of 
the on-coming train. But instead, a moment 
later, of the usual thunderous burst as the 
train swept by, and the trembling of earth, 
they heard the grinding of brakes, the 
whistle of the air, and then, in the lull which 
followed, the thumping of the pump, like 
some great, excited heart. At this unex- 
ampled occurrence the sick man threw his 
wife a startled glance, and she sprang to the 
front window and drew back the curtain. She 
was just turning away again, still unsatisfied, 
when there came a quick, imperative rap at 
the door. Instantly connecting this rap with 
the delayed train, Sylvia flung the door wide 
open, revealing three men, the foremost of 
whom she recognised as the night-operatcr 
at the Junction, 
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“Mrs. Fox,” he began, with nervous 
haste, “this is the general superintendent, 
Mr. ——” 

“ My name is Howard, madam,” said the 
official for himself, unceremoniously pushing 
forward. “We are in trouble. Our engi- 
neer had a stroke of apoplexy fifteen miles 
baek, and I want your husband to take this 
train. I know he’s sick, but-———” 

“But he’s too sick, sir, to hold his head 
up!” Sylvia exclaimed, aghast. 

“* What’s the trouble ? ” called Fox, sharply, 
from his bed. 

An instant’s hush fell over the little group 
at the door, and then they all, as if moved 
by one impulse, filed quickly into the sick 
room. 

““ Mr. Fox, I hate to ask a sick man to 
get out of bed and drive a train,” began 
the general superintendent, hurriedly, before 
Sylvia could speak. ‘“‘ But we’re tied up here 


hard and fast, with not another engine-driver 
in sight ; and every minute that train stands 
there the company loses a thousand dollars. 
If you can drive her through to Stockton, and 
will, it will be the best two hours’ work that 
I will give you five hundred 


you ever did. 
dollars.” 

Fox had at first Tisen to his elbow, but he 
now sank back, dizzy and trembling from 
weakness. In a moment, though, he was up 
again. “I can’t do it, Mr. Howard! I’m 
too sick!” he exclaimed, bitterly. “If it 
weren't a physical impossibility—if I weren’t 
too dizzy to hold my head up——” 

He broke off abruptly, and pressed his 
hand in a dazed way to his brow. Then he 
fixed his excited eyes upon his wife. The 
other men followed his gaze, plainly regarding 
him as out of his head. But Sylvia turned 
pale, and leaned against the wall for support. 
She had caught her husband’s meaning. 

“She'll take the train, sir!” exclaimed 
Fox, eagerly; “and she'll take it through 
safe. She knows an engine as well as I, and 
every inch of the road. Sylvia, you must 
go. It is your duty.” 

The superintendent, staggered at this 
amazing proposition, gasped, and _ stared 
at the young woman. She stood with her 
dilated eyes fastened upon her husband, 
her chest rising and falling, and blood-red 
tongues of returning colour shooting through 
her cheeks. Yet even in that crucial 
moment, when her little heart was fluttering 
like a wounded bird, something in Sylvia’s 
eye—something hard and stubborn—fixed 
the sceptical superintendent’s attention, and 
he drew a step nearer. Sylvia, with twitching 
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nostrils and swelling throat, turned upon him 
almost desperately. 

“T will go,” she said, in a low, resigned 
voice. “But someone must stay here with 
him.” 

“This young man will attend to all that, 
never fret,” cried Howard, gaily, in his — 
turning to the night-operator. 

W hatever doubts the superintendent may 
have harboured yet of the fair engine-driver’s 
nerve and skill 
were plainly re- 
moved when 
Sylvia returned 
from an inner 
room, after an 
absence of 
scarcely sixty 
seconds. An in- 
domitable cour- 
age was stamped 
upon her hand- 
some ~ features, 
and she bore 
herself with the 
firm, subdued 
mien of one 
who knows the 
gravity of her 
task, yet has 
faith in herself 
for its perform- 
ance. One of 
her husband’s 
caps was drawn 
down tightly 
over her thick 
hair. She had 
slipped into a 
short walking- 
skirt, and as she 
advanced she 
calmly but 
swiftly buttoned 
herjacket. With- 
out 
she stepped to 
the bedside and kissed her husband good-bye. 

“ Be brave, girl!” he said, encouragingly, 
though his own voice shook. ‘“ You have 
got to make seventy-five miles an hour, or 
better ; but you’ve got the machine to do it 
with. Give her her head on all the grades 
except Four-Mile Creek—don’t be afraid !— 
and give her a little sand on Beechtree Hill. 
Good-bye—and God keep you !” 


black 


As Sylvia stood beneath the great, 
hulk of iron and steel which drew the “ Over 
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hesitation “SYLVIA STOOD BENEATH THE GREAT, 
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land ”’-compared with which her husband’s 
little local engine was but a toy—and glanced 
down the long line of mail, express, and 
sleeping-cars, laden with human freight, her 
heart almost failed her again. The mighty 
boiler towered high above her in the dark- 
ness like the body of some horrible antedilu- 
vian monster, and the steam rushed angrily 
from the dome, as though the great animal 
were fretting under the unaccountable delay, 
and longed again 
to be off on the 
wings of the 
wind, rending 
the tempest with 
its iron snout, 
and awakening 
the sleeping hills 
and hollows with 
its hoarse shriek. 

“You are a 
brave little 
woman,” she 
heard the super- 
intendent saying 
at the cab-step : 
don’t lose your 
nerve —but 
make time, what- 
ever else you do. 
Every minute 
you make up is 
money in the 
company’s 
pocket, and they 
won't forget it. 
Besides,” he 
added, fami- 
liarly, “we’ve 
got a big gun 
aboard, and I 
want to show 
him that a little 
thing like this 
don’t _flustrate 
us any. If you 
draw into Stock- 
ton on time, I’ll add five hundred dollars to 
that cheque! Remember that.” And he 
lifted her up to the cab. 

The fireman, a young Irishman, stared at 
Sylvia as she stepped into the cab as though 
she were a banshee ; but she made no ex- 
planations, arid, after a glance at the steam 
and the water gauges, climbed up to the 
engineer’s high seat. The hand she laid 
upon the throttle-lever trembled slightly- 
well it might ; the huge iron horse quivered 
and stiffened, as if bracing itself for its task ; 
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noiselessly and imperceptibly it moved ahead, 
expelled one mighty breath, then another and 
another, quicker and quicker, shorter and 
shorter, until its respirations were lost in one 
continuous flow of steam. The “Overland ” 
was once more under way. 

The locomotive responded to Sylvia’s 
touch with an alacrity which seemed almost 
human, and which, familiar though she was 
with the work, thrilled her through and 
through. She glanced at the time-table. 
They were twelve minutes behind time. The 
twenty miles between the Junction and 
Grafton lay in a straight, level line. Sylvia 
determined to use it to good purpose, and 
to harden herself at once —as, indeed, 
she ,must — to the dizzy speed required 
by the inexorable schedule. She threw 
the throttle wide open, and pushed the 
reverse-lever into the last notch. The great 
machine seemed suddenly animated with 
a demoniac energy, and soon they were 
shooting through the black, storm-beaten 
night like an avenging bolt from the hand of 
a colossal god. The head-light—so dazzling 
from in front, so insufficient from behind 
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danced feebly ahead upon the driving cloud 
of snow. But that was all. The track was 
illuminated for scarcely fifty feet, and the 
night yawned beyond like some engulfing 
abyss. Sylvia momentarily closed her eyes 
and prayed that no unfortunate creature— 
human or brute—might wander that night 
between the rails. 

The fireman danced attendance on the fire, 
watching his heat and water as jealously as a 
doctor might watch the pulse of a fevered 
patient. Now the furnace-door was closed, 
now it hung on its latch ; now it was closed 
again, and now, when the ravenous maw 
within cried for more coal, it was flung wide 
open, lighting the driving cloud of steam 
and smoke above with a spectral glare. 

Sylvia worked with the fireman with a fine 
intelligence which only the initiated could 
understand ; for an engine is a steed whose 
speed depends upon its driver. She opened 
or closed the injector, to economize heat and 
water, and eased the steam when it could be 
spared. ‘Thus together they coaxed, cajoled, 
threatened, and goaded the wheeled monster 
until, like a veritable thing of life, it seemed 

to strain every nerve to do their 
bidding, and whirled them faster 
and faster. Yet, as they flashed 
through Grafton — scarcely distin- 
guishable in the darkness and the 
storm—they were still ten minutes 
behind time. Sylvia shut her lips 
tightly. If it were necessary to defy 
death on the curves and grades 
ahead, defy death she would. 

The sticky snow on her glass now 
cut off Sylvia’s vision ahead. It 
mattered little, for her life and the 
lives of the sleeping passengers 
behind were in higher hands than 
hers, and only the All-seeing Eye 
could see that night. Another train 
ahead, an open switch, a fallen rock 
or tree—one awful crash, and the 
engine would become a gridiron for 
her tender flesh, while the palatial 
cars behind, now so full of warmth 
and light and comfort, would sud- 
denly be turned into mere shapeless 
heaps of death. Yet Sylvia cau- 
tiously opened her door a little, and 
held it firmly against the hurricane 
while she brushed off the snow. At 
the same time she noticed that the 
head-light was burning dim. 

“The head-light is covered with 
snow !” she called to the fireman. 

The young fellow instantly drew 
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his cap tighter, braced himself, and 
swung open his door. At the first 
cruel blast, the speed of which was 
that of the gale added to that of 
the train, he closed his eyes and 
held his breath; then, taking his 
life in his hands, he slipped out 
upon the wet, treacherous running- 
board of the pitching locomotive, 
made his way forward, and cleared 
the glass. Sylvia waited with bated 
breath until his head appeared in 
the Goor again. 

“ Fire up, please!” she exclaimed, 
nervously, for the steam had fallen 
off a pound. 

As the twinkling street-lamps of 
Nancyville came into view Sylvia 
blew a long blast. But there was 
no tuneful reverberation among 
the hills that night, for the wind, 
like some ferocious beast of prey, 
pounced upon the sound and throt- 
tled it in the teeth of the whistle. 

The Foxes shopped in Nancyville 

they could shop fifty miles from 
home as easily as fifty rods—and 
the town, by comparison with Valley 
Junction, was beginning to seem like 
a little city to Sylvia. But to-night, 
sitting at the helm of that trans- 
Continental train, which burst upon 
the town like a cyclone, with a 
shriek and a roar, and then was 
gone again all in a breath, she 
scarcely recognised -the place ; and 
it seemed little and rural and mean to her, a 
mere eddy in the world’s great current. 

One-third of the one hundred and forty- 
nine miles was now gone, and still the 
“ Overland” was ten minutes behind, and it 
seemed as if no human power could make 
up the time. They were winding through 
the Tallahula Hills, where the road was as 
crooked as a serpent’s trail. The engine 
jerked viciously from side to side, as if 
angrily resenting the pitiless goading from 
behind, and twice Sylvia was nearly thrown 
from her seat. The wheels savagely ground 
the rails at every curve, and made them 
shriek in agony. One side of the engine 
first mounted upward, lke a ship upon a 
wave, then suddenly sank, as if engulfed. 
One instant Sylvia was lifted high above her 
fireman, the next dropped far below him. 

Yet she dared not slacken speed. The 
cry of “Time! Time! Time!” was dinned 
into her ears with every stroke of the piston. 
Her train was but one wheel—nay, but one 
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“HE MADE HIS WAY FORWARD AND CLEARED THE GLASS.” 


cog on one wheel—in the vast and compli- 
cated machine of transportation. Yet one 
slip of that cog would rudely jar the whole 
delicate mechanism from coast to coast. In- 
deed, in Sylvia’s excited fancy, the spirit of 
world-wide commercialism seemed riding on 
the gale above her, like Odin of old in the 
Wildhunt, urging her on and on 

Something of all this was in the mind of 
the fireman, too, in a simpler way ; and when 
he glanced at his gentle superior from time 
to time, as she clung desperately to the arm- 
rest with one hand and clutched the reverse- 
lever with the other, with white, set face, 
but firm mouth and fearless eye, his blue 
eyes flashed with a chivalric fire. 

The train dashed into Carbondale, and 
Sylvia made out ahead the glowing head-light 
of the east-bound train, side-tracked and 
waiting for the belated “Overland,” her 
engine-driver and conductor doubtless fuming 
and fretting. For the first time during the run 
Sylvia allowed a morbid, nervous fear to take 
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hold of her. Suppose the switch were open ! 
She knew that it must be closed, but the 
sickening possibility presented itself over and 
over again, with its train of horrors, in the 
brief space of a few seconds. She held her 
breath and half closed her eyes as they 
thundered down upon the other train ; and 
when the engine lurched a little as it struck 
the switch her heart leaped into her mouth. 
The suspense was mercifully short, though, 
for in an instant, as it were, they were past 
the danger, past the town, and once more 
scouring the open country. 

In spite of the half-pipe of sand which she 
let run as they climbed Beechtree Hill—the 
last of the Tallahulas—it seemed to Sylvia 
as if they would never reach the summit and 
as if the locomotive had lost all its vim. 
Yet the speed, was slow only by contrast, 
and in reality was terrific; and the tireless 
steed upon whose high haunch Sylvia was 
perched was doing the noblest work of the 
night. At last, though, the high level of 
the Barren Plains was gained, and for forty 
miles—-which were reeled off in less than 
thirty minutes—they swept along like an 
albatross on the crest of a gale, smoothly and 
almost noiselessly in the deadening snow. 

Sylvia suspected that the engine was 


doing no better here than it did every night 


of the year, and that when on time. Yet 
when she glanced from the time-table to the 
clock, as they clicked over the switch-points 
of Melrose with a force which seemed suffi- 
cient to snap them off like icicles, she was 
chagrined to discover that they were still 
eight minutes behind. They were now 
approaching the long twelve-mile descent of 
Four - Mile Creek, with a_ beautiful level 
stretch at the bottom through the Spirit River 
Valley. Sylvia came to a grim determination. 
Half-a-dozen times previously she had won- 
dered, in her unfamiliarity with heavy trains 
and their magnificent speed, if she were 
falling short of or exceeding the safety limit ; 
and half-a-dozen times she had been on the 
point of appealing to the fireman. But her 
pride, even in that momentous crisis, had 
restrained her; and, moreover, the time- 
table, mutely urging her faster and faster, 
seemed answer enough. But just before they 
struck the grade the responsibility of her 
determination—contrary, too, to her hus- 
band’s advice—seemed too much to bear 
alone. 

“T am going to let her have her head!” 
she cried out, in her distress. 

The fireman did not answer—perhaps he 
did not hear—and, setting her teeth, Sylvia 
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assumed the grim burden alone. The pon- 
derous locomotive fell over the brow of the 
hill, with her. throttle agape, and the fire 
seething in her vitals wlth volcanic fury. 
Then she lowered her head like a maddened 
bull in its charge. The long, heavy train, 
sweeping down the sharp descent, might fitly 
have been likened to some winged dragon 
flying low to earth, so appallingly flight-like 
was the motion. It seemed to Sylvia as 
though they dropped down the grade as an 
aerolite drops from heaven—silent, irresisti- 
ble, awful, touched only by the circumam- 
bient air. 

All Sylvia’s familiar methods of gauging 
speed were now at fault, but she believed 
that for the moment they were running two 
miles to every minute. The thought that a 
puny human hand—a woman’s hand, more- 
over contrived for the soft offices of love— 
could stay that grand momentum, seemed 
wildly absurd; and as Sylvia, under the 
strange lassitude born of her deadly peril, 
relaxed her tense muscles and drowsily closed 
her eyes, she smiled, with a ghastly humour, 
at the trust of the sleeping passengers in Aer / 

She was rudely shaken out of her lethargy 
as the train struck a slight curve half-way 
down the grade. The locomotive shied like 
a frightened steed, and shook in every iron 
muscle. The flanges shrieked against the 
rails, the cab swayed and cracked, and the 
very earth seemed to tremble. For a mo- 
ment the startled girl was sure they were 
upon the ties, or at least had lost a wheel. 
But it was only the terrible momentum lift- 
ing them momentarily from the track, and in 
a few seconds—though every second meant 
r5oft.—the fire-eating behemoth righted 
itself. Yet its beautiful equilibrium was 
gone; and, as if abandoning itself to its 
driver's mad mood, the engine rolled and 
pitched, and rose and fell, like a water-logged 
vessel ina storm. The bell, catching the 
motion, began to toll; and the dolorous 
sound, twisted into weird discord by the 
gale, fell upon the ears of the pallid engine- 
driver and fireman like the notes of a storm 
tossed bell-buoy sounding the knell of the 
doomed. 

The young fireman, who up to this time 
had maintained a stoical calm, suddenly 
sprang to the floor of the’ cab, with a face 
torn by superstitious fear. 

“What if she leaves the rails ?” he cried. 

But instantly recovering himself he sprang 
back to his seat, with the blood of shame on 
his cheeks. . 

“ Am I running too fast ?” shouted Sylvia. 
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“Not when we're behind time!” he 


doggedly shouted back. 

As the track became smoother the: engine 
grew calmer; but its barred tongue licked 
up the flying space for many a mile before 
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the momentum of that perilous descent was 
lost. As the roar of their passage over the 
long bridge spanning the Mattetunk, twenty 
miles from Stockton, died away, the fireman 
called out cheerily : 
“On time, madam ! 
His voice reached Sylvia’s swimming ears 
faint and distant as she nodded dizzily on 
her seat, bracing herself against the reverse- 
lever. 
Meanwhile, in the general superintendent’s 
private car, at the extreme rear of the train, 
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a party of men still sat up, smoking their 
Havanas and sipping their wine. One mem- 
ber of this party was the “big gun” men- 
tioned to Sylvia by the general superinten- 
dent— the president of the Mississippi Valley, 


HE CRIED.” 


Omaha, and Western Railway. He wasa 
large man, with luxuriant, snow-white hair ; 
and though his face was benevolent, even 
paternal, every line of it betrayed the in- 
flexible will which had lifted its owner from 
the roof of a freight car to the presidential 
chair of a great road. 

Mr. Howard, the general superintendent, 
was regaling the party with an account of 
his experience in securing a substitute en 
gineer at Valley Junction. For reasons after 
ward divulged, he suppressed, though, the 
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most startling feature of his story: namely, 
the sex of the engine-runner he had secured. 
But he compensated his hearers for this omis- 
sion with a most dramatic account of the 
heroism of the sick man, whom he unblush- 
ingly represented as having risen from his 
bed and taken charge of the engine. 

Mr. Staniford, the distinguished guest, 
listened quietly until Howard was done. 
“Charlie, you are a heartless wretch,” he 
observed, smiling; and when Howard pro- 
tested, with a twinkle in his eye, that there 
was no other way, the president added: “If 
it had been on my road, I should have held 
the train all night rather than drag a sick 
man from his bed.” 

“We all know how many trains are held 
all night on your road, Staniford,” answered 
Howard, laughing. “Do you happen to 
remember the story of an ambitious young 
engine-driver who picked himself up out of a 
wreck with a broken arm, and stepped into a 
new engine, and drove his train through to 
the end of the run ?” he asked, significantly. 

“T was young then and working for glory, 
and no superintendent ordered me to do 
it, or I should probably have refused,” 
said Staniford, good-naturedly. He added, 


soberly: “ These engineers are a -heroic set, 


and, Charlie, sometimes I think we don’t 
always do them justice.” 

“Tl do this one 
Howard, warmly. 

The party dropped off to bed, one by one. 
The general superintendent himself finally 
rose and looked at his watch. As he turned 
and made his way forward his careless ex- 
pression gave way to one of concern. His 
mind was evidently on the gentle engine- 
runner. Possibly he had recurring doubts of 
her skill and courage ; but perhaps the fact 
that he had daughters of his own gave his 
thoughts, as much as anything else, a graver 
turn. Three cars ahead he met the con- 
ductor, who also seemed a little nervous, and 
they talked together for some moments. The 
train, at the time, was snapping around the 
choppy curves in the Tallahula Hills like 
the lash of a whip, and the two men had 
difficulty in keeping their feet. 

“ Fast, but not too fast, Dackins?” ob- 
served the superintendent, half inquiringly. 

“What I call a high safety,” answered the 
conductor. 

‘* But fearful in the cab, eh ?” 

“Nothing equal to it, sir,” 
Dackins, drily. 

Howard started back toward the private 
car about the time the train struck Beechtree 


justice,” answered 


rejoined 
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Hill. He paused in a vestibule, opened the 
door, and laid his practised ear to the din 
outside. Then he gently closed the door, 
as if to slam it might break the spell, and 
complacently smiled. When the train reached 
the level of Barren Plains, and the sleepers 
ceased their swaying and settled down to a 
smooth, straightaway motion —- that sure 
annunciator of high speed—the superin- 
tendent rubbed his palms together very 
much like a man shaking hands with himself. 
When he got back to his car he found Mr. 
Staniford still up, smoking, and leaning back 
in the luxurious seat with half-closed eyes. 
Staniford motioned Howard to sit down 
beside him, and laid his hand familiarly on 
the latter’s knee. 

“Confound you, Charlie, you’ve got that 
sick engineer on my heart, with your inflam- 
matory descriptions, for which you probably 
drew largely on your imagination. I have 
been sitting here thinking about him. Con- 
fess, now, that you exaggerated matters a 
little.” 

The superintendent chuckled like a man 
who knows a thing or two, if he only chose 
to tell. “ Well, I did, in one respect ; but 
in another I fell short.” He paused for 
effect and then continued, exultingly : 
“Staniford, I’ve got the best railroad story to 
give the papers that has been brought out in 
years, and if I don’t get several thousand 
dollars’ worth of free advertising out of it, my 
name isn’t C. W. Howard. The best of it 
is, it’s the gospel truth.” 

“ Let’s have it,” said Staniford, smiling. 

“Well, between you and me, that man 
Fox was a mighty sick man—too sick to 
hold his head up, in fact.” Howard paused 
inquiringly as Staniford turned sharply, and 
gave him a glance. 

“Fox, did you say?” asked Staniford. 
“What is his first name?” 

“T don’t know. He’s a tall, smooth-faced 
man, with dark hair and eyes. Rather 
intelligent - looking. What do you know 
about him? He’s a comparatively new man 
with us.” 

The old man’s fingers trembled slightly as 
he flicked the ashes from his cigar. “I 
don’t know that I know him,” he answered, 
in a constrained tone. “If he’s the man I 
have in mind, he’s all right. Go on.” 

“Ever run on your road?” inquired 
Howard, deliberately. 

“Yes, yes. But that has nothing to do 
with it,” returned Staniford, with strange 
impatience. “Go on.” 

“Well,” continued the superintendent, 
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with a mildly curious glance at his com- 
panion, “ he was altogether too sick to pull a 
plug. But it seems that his wife has been 
in the habit of riding with him, and knows 
the road and an engine as well as he does. 
To come to the point—and this is my story, 
which I didn’t tell the boys for the sake of 
their nerves,” he added, with sparkling eyes 

“the ‘Overland’ at this moment is in the 
hands of a girl, sir—Fox’s wife!” 

It seemed a long time before either man 
spoke again. Howard stared in blank amaze- 
ment at the pallid face of the president, 
unable to under- 
stand the old 
railroader’s agita- 
tion, and unwill- 
ing to attribute 
it to fear from 
being in the 
hands of an 
engine - driver 
who might lose 
her head. ‘Then 
Staniford took 
the other’s hand, 
and held it in an 
iron grip. 

“Charlie, it’s 
my own little 
baby girl!” he 
said, huskily. 

Howard was 
familiar with the 
story of the elope- 
ment of Stani- 
ford’s daughter 
with one of the 
M.V., O., and W. 
engineers, and 
the situation 
flashed over him 
in an instant. 
After a moment 

during which, 
as he afterwards 
confessed, he 
could not keep 
his mind off the 
added sensation 
this new fact would give his advertising 
he said, enthusiastically: “She’s a 


story 
Staniford, and worthy of her 


heroine, 
father ! ” 

During the perilous descent of Four-Mile 
Creek the private car rocked like a cradle, 
and cracked and snapped in every joint. 
Staniford clung helplessly to Howard’s hand, 
with the tears trickling down his cheeks. 
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When the bottom was at last reached and 
the danger was over—the danger at the front 

-the president drew his handkerchief and 
wiped the great drops of sweat from his 
brow. The ex-engine-driver knew the agony 
through which his child had passed. 

The operator at Valley Junction had flashed 
the news along the wire, and when the 
“Overland” steamed up to the union depét 
in Stockton, at 1.07, twenty seconds ahead of 
time, a curious and enthusiastic throng of lay- 
over passengers and railroad men pressed 
around the engine. When Sylvia appeared 
in the gangway, 
her glorious, 
sun - kissed hair 
glistening with 
melted snow, and 
her pale face 
streaked with 
soot, the gener- 
ous crowd burst 
into yells of ap- 
plause. The 
husky old vete- 
ran runner who 
was to take the 
girl’s place step- 
ped forward by 
virtue of his 
office, as it were, 
and lifted’ Sylvia 
down. For a 
moment she 
reeled, partly 
from faintness, 
partly from the 
sickness caused 
by the pitching 
of the locomo- 
tive. Then she 
saw pushing un- 
ceremoniously 
through the 
throng the gene- 
ral superinten- 
dent and — she 
started and 
looked again 
her father ! 

When President Staniford, struggling to 
control his emotion, clasped his daughter to 
his bosom, her overstrained nerves gave way 
under the double excitement; and, laying 
her head wearily upon his shoulder, and with 
her hands upon his neck, she began to cry in 
a choked, pitiful little way. “Oh, papa, call , 
me your dear little red-head once more !” 


she sobbed, 





An Extraordinary Swimming Race. 


By ALBERT H. 


THE START. 


OR downright enjoyment and 
exhilarating fun there are 
few things that will compare 
with the comic swimming 
race depicted here with all 
the graphic powers of an 

expert snap-shot photographer at his best. 

To Mr. W. Tyrell Biggs, the moving 

spirit of the Tunbridge Wells “Cygnus” 

Swimming Club, belongs the fundamental 

idea of the “ top-hat-clothes-and-umbrella- 

race,” and he very 

kindly arranged 

for such a race to 

take place in order 

that ‘“ STRAND ” 

readers might en- 

joy the fun from 

afar, and, maybe, 

organize — similar 

contests for the 

benefit of local 

charities or their 

own personal 

pleasure. 

The rules of 
the game, as laid 
down by Mr. 


Biggs, are as fol- 
lows: Competi- 


tors start from 
the deep end of 
the bath in 
which the contest 


BROADWELL. 


takes place and 
swim to one end, 
where they scram- 
ble on to the 
bank or plat- 
form, whichever 
it may be, and 
where they have 
to put on their 
respective hats. 
With these’ on 
they dive into the 
water and swim to 
another side of the 
bath, where they 
must select their 
trousers, which 
latter have to be 
put on as securely 
as the hurried 
circumstances 
will allow, when 
they have to 
dive again and swim back to where their 
hats were formerly, in order to appropriate 
their respective coats. No sooner are 
these donned than another dive takes place, 
and competitors are required to swim to a 
fresh resting- place, where umbrellas are 
placed in readiness for them. ‘These must 
be opened, another header must be taken 
with all accessories complete, and the 
swimmer who first reaches the shallow end— 
in this case the final goal—is awarded a prize. 





HATS ON, 


“Competitors 
are not allowed to 
use steps, if any 
exist; they must 
scramble on to 
the platforms as 
best they can.” 
This rule is evi- 
dently designed in 
order to make the 
race a fair one, as 
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no sufficiency of 
steps would — be 
found in any. bath 
to allow | all 
competitors using 
them at the same 
time. 
“Umbrellas 
have to be opened 
before the last 
dive takes place, 
otherwise the 
users thereof will 
be disqualified.” 
This stringent 
rule, it may be 
added, generally 
results in .the 


partial and often 
total wreck of the 
amp,” to 


oy 


poor 8 


TROUSERS, 


merri- 
the on- 


the huge 
ment: of 
lookers. 

The last rule 
reads: “Each 
article of wearing 
apparel has to be 
correctly put on 
before _ entering 
the water.” 

Now that the 
principal points of 
the race have been 
made clear we will 
proceed to explain 
the various photos, 
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“Which is the 
other man’s?” 
Such are the cries 
heard on every 
side; it is like a 
second scramble 
for hats. The 
wretched things 
have such an 
awkward way of 
bobbing up and 
down, and _ just 
out of reach, that 
much bad .temper 
would result were 
it not for the 
phenomenal good 
humour of the 
competitors, 
Puffing heavily 
and almost dead- 





OFF AGAIN 


In the first picture on the opening page 
of this article we have a splendid snap-shot 
of the first dive. Competitors are dressed 
in conventional bathing suits only, and they 
make a dash for dear life, or rather dear hats, 
at the bank opposite. There is much to be 
done in the few short minutes that follow, 


hat at the very earliest possible moment. A 
hat is so easy to put on that much may 
be gained by securing it as soon as possible, 
so as to give more time for the heavier work 


of slipping on dry clothes upon a_ wet 

skin. The scram- 

ble for hats is, 

therefore, a_ tre- 

mendous affair. 

The coveted 

objects are plainly 

discernible almost 

within arm’s reach 

of eager com- 

petitors. 
Unlike the 

familiar cry of 

“hats off,” this is 

distinctly a case 

of hats on, hence 

a quick turn, and 

a wild dive for 

the next halting 

place. Lo, here 

floats one hat and 

there floats an 

other. “Which 

is mine?” and 


beat, yet laughing 
and chaffing each 
other unmercifully, the swimmers reach the 
“trouser bank.” Some sit down, some 
stand up, others crouch in comical attitudes, 
all eager to slip on the resisting things in the 
shortest time on record. Here, however, it is 
again a case of “ more haste less speed,” for 
in the hurry of the business numerous en- 
tanglements take place and the loss of time 
is serious. In pops one and then another 

and here we may well wonder at the artist’s 
quickness ; the attitude of the dive in mid 
air is really short of marvellous, considering 
the exciting circumstances under which the 


UMBRELLAS, 





AN EXIRAUKRDINARY SWIMMING 


picture was taken. 

The rest of the 

competitors fol- 

low, until the last 

has gone on his 

laborious way 

to the “coat 

bank.” 
On they. plod, 

hard and panting, 

and finally the 

“coat bank” is 

reached ; a scram- 

ble, a rush here 

and a rush there, 

the wrong gar- 

ment is snapped 

up in a twinkling 

and thrown down 

again in half the 

time; the right 

one is secured— 

it sticks every- 

where, and will 

not settle dawn as a decent coat should do. 

A pull, a stretch, and flop! another plunge. 
A wild race from the bank ensues; 

coats grotesquely inflated with air give the 

swimmers the appearance of tortoises or 

whales, or other and more mysterious mon- 

sters of the deep, and, what is more, they 


RACE. 


UMBRELLAS UP. 


handicap the wearers tremendously ; in that 
case the punishment fits the crime, for had 
the garments been put on properly, as stated 
in the rules of the game, progress would 
have been easier. 

Here the wild enthusiasm of the crowd 
knows no bounds ; every group has its own 


COMING HOME, 
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THE CONQUERING HERO, 
favourite ; they all expect him to win, of 
course, and the din of vociferous encourage 
ments is well-nigh deafening. Up scramble 
the competing swimmers and back they 
splash into the water, for the bank here is 
difficult to negotiate. Yet within a yard or 
two stand the 
“camps” unmoved 
in all their glory, 
stuck into the soft 
turf ready for the 
eager grasp which 
will wrench them 
out of their rest 
ing- place with 
scant ceremony. 
“Open them, 
open them,” comes 
from all parts, and 
there is a reluctant 
pause, for some 
of the ancient 
things are rusty 
and will not spread 
as quickly as could 
be desired. Click, 
click, click, one 
after the other they 
and spread 
open, and 


snap 


wide nite 
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then begins the most amusing period of the 
whole business. If my readers will pause for 
a moment or so, and imagine themselves 
diving into a bath with their clothing on 
and.umbrellas opened, they may gain some 
what the operation is like. By 


idea of 


the way, I gathered that there are tricks 
of the trade in this business as in most, for 
there are several ways of diving with open 
umbrellas held aloft: these are the “‘dropping ” 
process, the * let-go” 


process, the “tilting” 
process, the “hold-hard” process, and the 
“ never - care - what - may- happen” process. 
Several of these interesting processes were 
used, but they nearly all resulted in havoc, 
distortion, and in some cases the utter dis- 
figurement, of the umbrellas. 

In the last picture but one we have a back 
view of the winner, who is appropriately 
called the “conquering hero.” His coat has 
hardly the most fashionable fit, but his hat is 
well set, while his umbrella is a total wreck, 
though he has brought it--or rather, what re 
mains of it—safely through its terrible ordeal. 

The concluding photograph shows a group 
of our brave competitors “after the race,” 
and they looked well pleased with themselves. 

That the spectators of this exciting con- 
test were hugely delighted without 
saying, and we cannot but recommend this 
amusing pastime to the secretaries of swim 
ming clubs the world over ; they in their turn 
will no doubt have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Tyrell Biggs for his ingenuity. 


goes 


COMPETITORS AFTER THE RACE, 
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OLICE-CONSTABLE C 49 
paced slowly up Wapping 
High Street in the cool of 
the evening. The warehouses 
were closed, and the street 
almost denuded of traffic. He 
addressed a short and stern warning to a 
couple of youths struggling on the narrow 
pavement, and pointed out—with the toe of 
his boot—the undesirability of the curbstone 
as a seat to a small maiden of five. With his 
white gloves in his hand he swung slowly 
along, monarch of all he surveyed. 

His complacency and the air with which 
he stroked his red moustache and _ side- 
whiskers were insufferable. Mr. Charles 
Pinner, ship’s fireman, whose bosom friend 
C 49 had pinched, to use Mr. Pinner’s 
own expressive phrase, a week before 
for causing a crowd to collect, eyed 
the exhibition with sneering wrath. The 
injustice of locking up Mr. Johnson, 
because a crowd of people whom he 
didn’t know from Adam _ persisted in 
obstructing the pathway, had reduced Mr. 
Pinner to the verge of madness. For a time 
he kept behind C 49, and contented himself 
with insulting but inaudible remarks bearing 
upon the colour of his whiskers. 

The constable turned up a little alley-way 
between two small pieces of waste ground, 
concerning the desirability and value of which 
as building sites a notice-board was lurid with 
adjectives. Mr. Pinner was still behind ; he 
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was a man who believed in taking what life 
could offer him at the moment, and some- 
thing whispered to him that if he lived a 
hundred years he would never have such 
another chance of bonneting that red- 
whiskered policeman. There were two or 
three small houses at the end of the alley, 
but the only other living person in it was a 
boy of ten. He looked to be the sort of 
boy who might be trusted to smile approval 
on Mr. Pinner’s contemplated performance. 

C 49’s first thought was that a chimney 
had fallen, and his one idea was to catch it 
in the act. He made a desperate grab even 
before pushing his helmet up, and caught 
Mr. Pinner by the arm. 

“ Leggo,” said that gentleman, struggling. 

“Ho,” said C 49, crimson with wrath, as 
he pushed his helmet up. ‘“ Now you come 
along o’ me, my lad.” 

Mr. Pinner, regretting the natural impulse 
which had led to his undoing, wrenched 
himself free and staggered against the fence 
which surrounded the waste ground. Then 
he ducked sideways, and as C 49 renewed 
his invitation coupled with a warning con- 
cerning the futility of resistance, struck him 
full and square on the temple. 

The constable went down as_ though he 
had been shot. His helmet rolled off as he 
fell, and his head struck the pavement. Mr. 
Pinner, his taste for bonneting policemen all 
gone, passed the admiring small boy at the 
double, and then, turning the corner rapidly, 
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slackened his pace to something less con- 
spicuous. 

He reached his home, a small house in a 
narrow turning off Cable Street, safely, and, 
throwing himself into a chair, breathed 
heavily, while his wife, whose curiosity at 
seeing him home at that early hour would 
not be denied, plied him with questions. 

“Spend a ’alf-hour with me ?” she repeated, 
in a dazed voice. “Ain’t you well, Charlie ?” 

“Well?” said the fireman, frowning, “o’ 
course I’m well. 
But it struck me 
you ought to see 
a little of me 
sometimes when 
I’m ashore.” 

“'That’s gene- 
rally what I do 
see,” said Mrs. 
Pinner; “it’s 
been a long time 
striking you, 
Charlie.” 

“Better late 
than never,” mur- 
mured her hus- 
band, absently, 
as he listened in 
shuddering — sus- 
pense to every 
footfall outside. 

“Well, I’m 
glad you’ve 
turned over a 
new leaf,” said 
Mrs. Pinner. “It 
ain't afore it was time, I’m sure. 
and fetch the baby down.” 

“What for?” demanded 
shortly. 

“ So as it can see a little of you too,” said 
his wife. “Up to the present, it calls every 
man it sees ‘farver.’ It ain’t it’s fault, pore 
little dear.” 

Mr. Pinner, still intent on footsteps, 
grumbled something beneath his breath, and 
the baby being awakened out of its first 
sleep and brought downstairs, they contem- 
plated each other for some time with 
offensive curiosity. 

Until next morning Mr. Pinner’s odd 
reasons for his presence sufficed, but when 
he sat still after breakfast and showed clearly 
his intention to remain, his wife insisted 
upon others less insulting to her intelligence. 
Mr. Pinner, prefacing his remarks with an 
allusion to a life-long abhorrence of red 
whiskers, made a clean breast of it. 


I'll go up 


her husband, 


“THEY CONTEMPLATED EACH OTHER FOR SOME TIME.” 
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“Tt served him right,” said his wife, 
judicially, “ but it'll be six months for you if 
they nab you, Charlie. You'll ’ave to make 
up your mind to a quiet spell indoors with 
me and baby till the ship sails.” 

Mr. Pinner looked at his son and heir dis- 
paragingly, and emitted a groan. 

“He ’ad no witnesses,” he remarked, 
“except a boy, that is, and ’e didn’t look the 
sort to be fond o’ policemen.” 

“You can’t tell by looks,” replied his wife, 
in whose brain a little plan to turn this 
escapade to good account was slowly matur- 
ing. “ You mustn’t get nabbed for my sake.” 

“T won't get nabbed for my own sake,” re- 
joined Mr. Pin- 
ner, explicitly. 
“] wonder whe- 
ther it’s got into 
the papers ?” 

“Sure to,” said 
his wife, shaking 
her head. 

“Go and buy 
one and see,” 
said the fireman, 
glancing at the 
baby. “I'll look 
after it, but don’t 
be long.” 

His wife went 
out and got a 
paper, and Mr. 
Pinner, who was 
unable to read, 
watched her an- 
xiously as she 
looked through it. It was evident, at length, 
that his prowess of the previous evening had 
escaped being immortalized in print, and his 
spirits rose. 

“T don’t s’pose he was much ‘urt,” he said. 
“T daresay he wouldn’t like to tell ’em at the 
station he’d been knocked down. Some of 
‘em don’t. I'll just keep my eyes open when 
I’m out.” 

“1 don’t think you ought to go out,” said 
his wife. 

She picked up the paper again, and 
regarded him furtively. ‘Then she bent 
over it, and slowly scanned the pages, until 
a sudden horrified gasp drove the roses 
from Mr. Pinner’s cheek and prepared him 
for the worst. 

“ Wot is it?” he stammered. 

Mrs. Pinner folded the paper back and, 
motioning him to silence, read as follows :— 

“A violent assault was committed last 
night on a policeman down at Wapping, 
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who was knocked down by a seafaring man 
until he got concussion of the brain. ‘The 
injured constable states that he can identify 
the man what attacked him, and has given a 
full description of him at the police-station, 
where search is now being made for ’im. The 
public-houses are being watched.” 

“ Ho, are they?” commented Mr. Pinner, 
much annoyed. ‘“ Ho, indeed.” 

“That’s all,” said his wife, putting down 
the paper. 

“All!” echoed the 
‘’Ow much more do you want? 
nice “ole, I don’t think. Seems to 
might as well be in quod as ’ere.” 

“You don’t know when you're well off,” 
retorted his wife. 

Mr. Pinner sighed, and moved aimlessly 
about the room ; then he resumed his chair, 
and, shaking his head slowly, lit his pipe. 

“You'll be quite safe indoors,” said 
his wife, whose plan was now perfected. 
“The only thing is, people ‘ll wonder what 
you’re staying indoors all day for.” 

Mr. Pinner took his pipe out of his mouth 
and stared at her blankly. 

“Seems to me you want a reason for stay- 
ing indoors,” she pursued. 

“Well, I’ve got one, ain’t 1?” said the 
injured man. 

“Yes, but you can’t tell them that,” said 
his wife. “ You want a reason everybody 
can understand and keep ’em from talking.” 

“Yes, all very fine for you to talk,” said 
Mr. Pinner ; “if you could think of a reason 
it ud be more sensible.” 

Mrs. Pinner, who had got several ready, 
assumed an air of deep thoughtfulness, and 
softly scratched her cheek with her needle. 

“‘ Whitewash the kitchen ceiling,” she said, 
suddenly. 

“’Ow long would that take?” demanded 
her lord, who was not fond of whitewashing. 

“Then you could put a bit of paper in 
this room,” continued Mrs. Pinner, “ and 
put them shelves in the corner what you 
said you’d do. That would take ‘some 
time.” 

“It would,” agreed Mr. Pinner, eyeing her 
disagreeably. 

“ And I was thinking,” said his wife, “ if I 
got a sugar-box from the grocer’s and two 
pairs o’ wheels you could make the baby a 
nice little perambulator.” 

“Seems to me— —” began the astonished 
Mr. Pinner. 

‘While you’re doing those things I'll try and 
think of some more,” interrupted his wife. 

Mr. Pinner stared at her for some time in 


indignant fireman. 
I’m ina 
me I 
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silence ; finally he said, “ Thank’ee,” in a 
voice slightly tinged with emotion, and fell 
into a sullen reverie. 

“It’s the safest plan,” urged his wife, 
seriously ; “there’s so many things want 
doing that it’s the most natural thing in the 
world for you to stay indoors doing them. 
Nobody'll think it strange.” 

She stitched on briskly and watched her 
husband from the corner of her eye. He 
smoked on for some time, and rising at last 
with a sigh, sent her out for the materials, 
and spent the day. whitewashing. 

He was so fatigued with the unwonted 
exertion that he was almost content to stay 
in that evening and smoke; but the following 
morning was so bright and inviting that his 
confinement appeared more galling than ever. 
Hoping for some miracle that should rescue 
him from these sordid tasks, he sent out for 
another paper. 

“It don't say much about it, 
wife. 

The baby was crying, the breakfast things 
were not washed, and there were several 
other hindrances to journalistic work. 

“ Read it,” said the fireman, sternly. 

“The injured constable,” read Mrs. Pinner, 


” 


said his 


glibly, “is still going on satisfactory, and the 
public-houses are still being watched.” 


“They do seem fond o’ them _public- 
houses,” remarked Mr. Pinner, impatiently. 
“I'm glad the chap’s getting on all right, 
but I ‘ope ’e won’t be about afore I get to 
sea again.” 

“T shouldn’t think he would,” said his 
wife. “I'd better go out and get the wall- 
paper, ‘adn’t 1? What colour would you 
like ?” 

Mr. Pinner said that all wall-papers were 
alike to him, and indulged in dreary specula- 
tions as to where the money was to come 
from. Mrs. Pinner, who knew that they 
were saving fast owing to his enforced 
seclusion, smiled at his misgivings. 

He papered the room that day, after a few 
choice observations on the price of wall- 
paper, and expressed his opinion that ina 
properly governed country the birth of red- 
whiskered policemen would be rendered an 
impossibility. To the compliments on his 
workmanship bestowed by the gratified 
Mrs. Pinner he turned a deaf ear. 

There was nothing in the paper next 
morning, Mrs. Pinner’s invention being 
somewhat fatigued, but she promptly quelled 
her husband’s joy by suggesting that the 
police authorities were lying low in the hope 
of lulling him into a sense of false security. 
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“HE PAPERED THE ROOM THAT DAY. 


She drew such an amusing picture of the 
police searching streets and public-houses, 
while Mr. Pinner was blithely making a 
perambulator indoors, that she was fain 
to wipe the tears of merriment from her 
eyes, while Mr. Pinner sat regarding her in 
indignant astonishment. 

It was no source of gratification to Mr. 
Pinner to find that the other ladies in the 
house were holding him up as a pattern to 
their husbands, and trying to incite those re- 
luctant gentlemen to follow im his footsteps. 
Mrs. Smith, of the first floor, praised him in 
terms which made him blush with shame, 
and Mrs. Hawk, of the second, was so com- 
plimentary that Mr. Hawk, who had not long 
been married, came downstairs and gave him 
a pressing invitation to step out into the back 
yard. 

By the time the perambulator was finished 
his patience was at an end, and he determined 
at all hazards to regain his liberty. Never 
had the street as surveyed from the small 
window appeared so inviting. He filled his 
pipe and communicated to the affrighted 
Mrs. Pinner his intention of going for a 
stroll. 

“Wait till 
protested. 

“Wot’s the good of seeing the paper?” 


I've seen the paper,” she 
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replied Mr. Pinner. “We know as ’e’s in 
bed, and it seems to me while ’e’s in bed is 
my time to be out. I shall keep a look-out. 
Besides, I’ve just ’ad an idea; I’m going to 
shave my moustache off. 1 ought to ha’ 
thought of it before.” 

He went upstairs, leaving his wife wringing 
her hands below. So far from the 
red policeman being in bed, she was 
only too well aware that he was on 
duty in the district, with every faculty 
strained to the utmost to avenge the 
outrage of which he had been the 
victim. It became necessary to save 
her husband at all costs, and while he 
was busy upstairs with the razor she 
slipped out and bought a paper. 

He had just come down by the 
time she returned, and turned to con- 
front her with a conscious grin ; but 
at the sight of her face the smile 
vanished from his own, and he stood 
waiting nervously for ill news. 

“Oh, dear,” moaned his wife. 

‘What’s the matter?” said Mr. 
Pinner, anxiously. 

Mrs. Pinner supported herself by 
the table and shook her head de- 
spondently. 

“’Ave they found me out?” demanded 
Mr. Pinner. 

“Worse than that,” said his wife. 

“Worse than that!” said her husband, 
whose imagination was not of a soaring 
description. “ How can it be?” 

“ He’s dead,” said Mrs. Pinner, solemnly. 

“ Dead /” repeated her husband, starting 
violently. 

Mrs. Pinner, with a little sniff, took up the 
paper and read slowly, interrupted only by 
the broken ejaculations of her husband. 

“The unfortunate policeman who was 
assaulted the other day down at Wapping 
passed away peacefully yesterday evening. 
Lady Verax is prostrate with grief and refuses 
to leave the death-chamber. Several members 
of the Royal family have telegraphed their——” 

“[Vot ?” interrupted the astounded listener. 

“| was reading the wrong bit,” said Mrs. 
Pinner, who was too engrossed in her reading 
of the death of a well-known nobleman to 
remember to make all the corrections neces- 
sary to render them suitable for a policeman. 
“ Here it is :— 

“The unfortunate policeman who was 
assaulted the other day down at Wapping 
passed away peacefully yesterday evening in 
the arms of his wife and family. The ruffian 
is believed to be at sea.” 
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‘pEAD!’ REPEATED HER 
HUSBAND.” 


“1 wish ’e was,” said Mr. Pinner, mourn- 
fully. “I wish ’e was anywhere but ’ere. 


The idea o’ making a delikit man like that a 


”» 


policeman. Why, I ’ardly touched ’im 

“ Promise me you won't go out,” said his 
wife, tearfully. 

“ Out? said Mr. Pinner, energetically ; 
“out® Dye think I’m mad, or wot? I’m 
going to stay ’ere till the ship sails, then I’m 
going down ina cab. Wot d’ye think I want 
to go out for ?” 7 

He sat in a frightened condition in the 
darkest corner of the room, and spoke only to 
his wife in terms of great bitterness concerning 
the extraordinary brittleness of members of 
the police force. “I'll never touch one on 
‘em agin as long as I live,” he protested. 
“If you brought one to me asleep on a chair 
I wouldn’t touch ’im.” 

__ “It’s the drink as made you do it,” said 
his wife. 

“Til never touch a drop agin,” affirmed 
Mr. Pinner, shivering. 

His pipe had lost its flavour, and he sat 
pondering in silence until the absolute 
necessity of finding more reasons for his 
continued presence in the house occurred to 
him. Mrs. Pinner agreed with the idea, and 
together they drew up a list of improvements 
which would occupy every minute of his 
spare time. 

_ He worked so feverishly that he became a 
by-word in the mouths of the other lodgers, 
and the only moments of security and happi- 
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ness he knew were when he was working in 
the bedroom with the door locked. Mr. 
Smith attributed it to disease, and for one 
panic-stricken hour discussed with Mr. Hawk 
the possibility of its being infectious. 

Slowly the days passed until at length 
there were only two left, and he was 
in such a nervous and overwrought 
state that Mrs. Pinner was almost 
as anxious as he was for the date of 
departure. To comfort him she 
read a paragraph from the paper to 
the effect that the police had given 
up the search in despair. Mr. Pinner 
shook his head at this, and said it 
was a trap to get him out. He also, 
with a view of defeating the ends of 
justice, set to work upon a hood for 
the perambulator. 

He was employed on this when 
his wife went out to doa little shop- 
ping. The house when she returned 
was quiet, and there were no signs of 
anything unusual having occurred ; 
but when she entered the room she 

started back with a cry at the sight which met 
her eyes. Mr. Pinner was in a crouching atti- 
tude on the sofa, his face buried in the cushion, 
while one leg waved spasmodically in the air. 

“Charlie,” she cried ; “‘ Charlie.” 

There was a hollow groan from the cushion 
in reply. 

“ What’s the matter?” she cried in alarm. 
“ What’s the matter ?” 

“T’ve seen it,” said Mr. Pinner, in 
trembling tones. “I’ve seen a ghost. I 
was just peeping out of the winder behind 
the blind when it went by.” 

“ Nonsense,” said his wife. 

“ His ghost,” said Mr. Pinner, regaining a 
more natural attitude and shivering violently, 
“red whiskers, white gloves and all. It’s 
doing a beat up and down this street. I 
shall go mad. It’s been by twice.” 

“’Magination,” said his wife, aghast at this 
state of affairs. 

“Tm afraid of its coming for me,” said 
Mr. Pinner, staring wildly. “ Every minnit 
I expect to see it come to the door and 
beckon me to foller it to the station. Every 
minnit I expect to see it with its white face 
stuck up agin the winder-pane staring in at 
me.” 

“You mustn’t ’ave such fancies,” said his 
wife. 

“T see it as plain as I see you,” persisted 
the trembling fireman. “ It was prancing up 
and down in just the same stuck-up way as it 
did when it was alive.” 
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“Tl draw the blind 
down,” said his wife. 

She crossed over to the 
window, and was about to 
lower the blind when she 
suddenly drew back with 
an involuntary exclama- 
tion. 

“Can you see 
cried her husband. 

“No,” said Mrs. Pin- 
ner, recovering herself. 
“Shut your eyes.” 

The fireman sprang to 
his feet. ‘Keep back,” 
said his wife, “don’t look.” 

*““T must,” said the fire- 
man. 

His wife threw herself 
upon him, but he pushed 
her out of the way and 
rushed to the window, 
Then his jaw dropped 
and he murmured inco- 
herently, for the ghost of 
the red policeman was 
plainly visible. Its lofty 
carriage of the head and 
pendulum -like swing of 


oP 


the arms were gone, and it was struggling in 
a most fleshly manner to lead a recalcitrant I? 
costermonger to the station. 


of the wrest- 
ling bout it 
blew loudly 
upon a 
whistle. 

“ Wonder- 
ful,” said 
Mrs. Pinner, 
nervously. 
* Lifelike, I 
call it.” 

The fire- 
man watch- 
edthe crowd 
pass up the 
road, and 
then he 
turned and 
regarded 
her. 

“Would 
you like to 
hear what I 
call it?” he 
thundered. 

“Not before the 
baby, Charlie,” qua- 
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CRIED HER HUSBAND.’ 


“*CAN YOU SEE IT?’ 


In the intervals 


vered Mrs. Pinner, draw- 
ing back. 

The fireman regarded 
her silently, and his de- 
meanour was so alarming 
that she grabbed Charles 
Augustus Pinner suddenly 
from his cradle and held 
him in front of her. 

“You've kep’ me here,” 
said Mr. Pinner, in a voice 
which trembled with self- 
pity, “for near three 
weeks. For three weeks 
I've wasted my time, my 
little spare time, and my 
money in making peram- 
bulators, and whitewash- 
ing and papering, and all 
sorts of things. I’ve been 
the larfing-stock o’ this 
house, and I’ve been 
worked like a_ convict. 
Wot ’ave you got to say 
for yourself ?” 

“Wot do you 
mean?” inquired 
Mrs. Pinner, re- 
covering herself. 


a 


“T ain’t to blame for what’s in the paper, am 
How was I to know that the policeman 
as died wasn’t your policeman ? ” 


Mr. Pinner eyed her closely, 


but she 


met his gaze with 


eyes honest and clear as those 


“C49 TURNED THE CORNER WITH HIS PRIZE.” 


of a_ child. 
Then, rea- 
lizing that 
he was 
wasting pre- 
cious time, 
he picked 
up his cap, 
and as C 49 
turned the 
corner with 
his prize, set 
off in the 
opposite 
direction to 
spend in 
the usual 
manner the 
brief rem- 
nant of 
the leave 
which re- 
mained to 
him. 
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25)HIS is a tale of the terrible At Ripley Vicarage, in Surrey, a tame 

+42] consequences of lavish charity magpie was kept, as also were other pets. 

2Y administered on economic prin- The magpie was amusing enough—or at 

> ciples. Let us hope that its least he seemed so to everybody who did not 
recital may have some effect in suffer by his exploits; but he was a sad 
improving the quality of the articles bought plague. In common with. most other living 
and sold “for charitable purposes.” If it creatures about the place, a young hedgehog 


APPEAL. 


have but a small effect in thickening the suffered. This half-grown pet, though he 
blankets—and the soup—the story will not picked up much of his living himself, enjoyed 


have been told in vain. a grant in aid in the shape of a daily saucer 


COMPASSION, 
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HERE’ S—— 


of milk—a saucer of milk that irritated the 
jealous soul of Mag, who, although he could 
not drink it himself, took every possible 
means to keep the hedgehog from it, first by 
terrifying yells and dances, and then, when 
these failed, by snatching the hedgehog up 


was altogether past appeasement. It would 
absorb ravenously twice its own bulk of food, 
and straightway yell for more. It insisted 
on being fed incessantly, and if the feeding 
ceased for a moment, it sat on its tail and 
screamed lamentably. Mag took pity on 


FF 


A BIT MORE} 


by the spines and flapping away with it across 
the garden. But once a pet arrived that Mag 
did not torment—he even took pity on it. 
It was a young jackdaw, fresh from the nest, 
and helpless, and hungry, and noisy, as 
young jackdaws always are. If you have 


_ = _ = ~ 
wees 


mt ee! 


ay 


rt 
false, 


—> 


the never-filled daw, and, atter a little con- 
sideration, began to feed it from his own 
plate—possibly in the wild hope of moderat- 
ing the noise. But the first gulp only 
encouraged the jackdaw, and those that suc- 
ceeded strengthened and invigorated his 


ee 


<< > 
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WHAT, MORE? 


had much to do with a baby jackdaw, you 
will know how helpless, how hungry, and 
how maddeningly noisy such a creature can 
be, but otherwise you can have no concep- 
tion. The hunger of this young jackdaw 


voice and his digestion. Mag bustled back 
and forth between his plate and the mother- 
less infant, growing more flustered as his 
dinner diminished, and at last becoming 
altogether frantic in his efforts to satisly 
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the jackdaw’s unholy cravings, and to stop little good. The squawking went on just as 
that row. But his energy and his gene- ever, and the noisy jackdaw was quite as 
rosity availed nothing. No sooner had hungry now as in the beginning. There 


SLL, HERE GOEs. 


he dropped a mouthful into that insatiable seemed to be no filling him up, and in the 
beak and turned to eat something himself, attempt a large quantity of very excellent 
than a piercing squawk from the ravening food had been used which Mag could have 
infant startled him and brought him round’ done very well with himself. At the same 


TRY SOMETHING ELSE. 


again with another charitable donation. But time, it would scarcely do to leave off now. 
this sort of thing could not go on for ever. It would be uncharitable, to begin with, and 
Mag wanted something for himself, and when Mag had resolved to be charitable in this 
he had been all but totally deprived of two one instance, and would not change his 


How's THAT? 


or three meals he began to reflect. This sort mind; moreover, the yelling was intolerable, 

of benevolence was all very well, but it was and the creature did stop yelling while 

too expensive. More, it seemed to do very it swallowed, even if it began again the 
Vol. xx.—69. 
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HERE—MORE ! 


moment after. The way out of the difficulty snatching at the pebbles among the gravel and 
was obviously to discover some cheaper form bestowing them on his frofégé with a lavish 
of almsgiving—to feed the jackdaw still, beak. The orphan grew heavier and fuller 
but with something Mag didn’t want himself. and rounder as the pebbles increased, just 
Pebbles from the garden path would come as Mark Twain’s jumping frog did with the 
cheap enough, and probably it didn’t matter small shot, but he was still hungry, and at 
much what the orphan was filled up with, so _ last he sank to the ground and his toes turned 
long as he was filled up. So Mag instantly skyward. He was satisfied at last. Then 


> 


——_-— 


NOW I'LL SEB ABOUT MYSELF ! 


set to work with little stones, dropping them Mag, full of the pride and consciousness of 
down that ever-open throat as fast ashecould virtue, hopped gaily away to a pleasant meal 
gather them. Down they went, one after from his own plate, in peace and quietness. 
another, and plainly the orphan didn’t know It is sad to record that, notwithstanding all 
the difference, for he swallowed them just as_ this generosity and solicitude, the jackdaw 
eagerly as he had swallowed the meat. It died. Mag was very sorry, of course, but he 
was cheering to find the experiment so felt that he had done his best, and the reflec- 
successful, and Mag pegged away zealously, tion consoled him. 
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BLOODHOUND, despite _ its 

fj alarming name, is not often 

J vicious. Indeed, it may be taken 

@ as a rough rule that the more 
formidable the name of a dog’s 

breed the gentler the dog; the bulldog, the 
bloodhound, and the 

Russian wolf - hound 
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Certain burglars having made an attempt 
on the house, the dog was let loose to wander 
round the place at night. These vigils seemed 
to inflame his temper, till at last it was 
considered best to keep him chained ll 
day. This was safer for visitors, but it sadly 
increased the savagery of the dog. A keeper 
had charge of him, and this keeper observed 
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THEFT. 


being conspicuous examples. But Dorset- 
shire once boasted a bloodhound that was 
considered a dangerous beast. He was the 
property of a cousin to the Rev. Richard Mead, 
of Balcombe Rectory, Hayward’s Heath. 


that his temper was by no means improved 
by the behaviour of a certain cat, which had 
a trick of constantly feeding at the dog’s 
trough. The bloodhound growled, but the 
cat continued to filch his dinner, apparently 
unconscious of the risk it ran. Even a mild. 
mannered dog may be excused ill- 

temper prompted by an outrage on 

his feeding-trough, and this 

dog’s manners were never 
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mild. Still the cat persisted, till at last the 
dog arose and sprang on the cat, and the 
keeper, who saw the incident, thought pussy’s 
last moment had come. But, no—the blood- 
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SWINGING FOR IT. 


so savage as that, after all. He swung and 
swung, angrily and violently, it is true, and 
at last threw the culprit away, clawing and 
tumbling in the air. The cat alighted, 


AND away! 


hound simply seized her head in his mouth 
and swung her, pendulum-fashion. It seemed 
that the adventurous cat, or at least her 
head, might any moment vanish down that 
cavernous throat, but the savage dog was not 


terrified and demoralized, but otherwise un 
harmed, and, on the whole, a much wiser cat. 
From that time forth she lost whatever of the 
dog’s dinner she had been in the habit of steal- 
ing, but in about ten seconds she had acquired 
a stock of discretion that, used in other direc- 
tions, would no doubt procure equally good 
provision in less dangerous quarters. 





A WISER CAT. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


By CHARLES SMITH CHELTNAM. 


iN y: vi N a very far-off country, a very 
>~ =| long time ago, there was a 


BS es King who had an incomparably 
Eaeg Gr agentgge gee. to Byars 
WA Ee is people, in token of their 
fgha. cs boundless admiration of her 
charms and of the sweetness of her character, 
gave the name of Starbright, which suited 
her so well that nobody ever spoke of her 
by any other. Naturally, many charming 
Princes aspired to wed her, but, though she 
Was gracious to all of them, she preferred 
Prince Constant, and, her father having freely 
given his consent to their marriage, she and 
her affianced, accompanied by a numerous 


and magnificent suite, took their 
way towards the church where their 

wedding was to be solemnized. 
By that time several of the Princes 
whose suit had been unsuccessful had 
retired regretfully to their distant 
kingdoms, but one of them, a power- 
ful Prince named Bulfstroll, a frightful 
dwarf in form, with a big hunch on 
his back and a beard /7ft. long, 
who was a magician, and malignant 
beyond expression, stayed behind, 
resolved to revenge himself for the slight 

put upon him. 

To carry out this wicked purpose, just as 
the bridal procession reached the church 
door he changed himself into a whirlwind, and 
filled the air with blinding dust, from the 
midst of which he sprang upon Starbright 
and bore her away into the clouds, whence, 
after awhile, he descended to his palace under- 
ground, where he laid her upon a sofa and 
left her insensible. 

When, on her recovering from her fainting 
fit and casting her eyes about her, the 
Princess was able to realize what had hap- 
pened to her, she found herself in a splendidly- 
furnished room, forming one of a magnificent 
suite of apartments, as she discovered when 
she was able to rise and examine her sur- 
roundings. 
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Suddenly she became aware that, by some 
invisible means, a table had been spread with 
a profusion of gold and silver dishes con- 
taining food so appetizing in appearance that, 
in spite of her distress of mind, she could 
not refrain from tasting some of it. Having 
once tasted, she continued to eat until her 
hunger was thoroughly appeased ; after which 
she laid down and tried to go to sleep. But 
it was in vain that she attempted to close her 
eyes, which continued to wander from the 
door of the room to the brilliant lights burn- 
ing upon the table with its sparkling furniture. 

Presently the door opened and four armed 
negroes entered, bearing, upon a gold and 
jewelled throne, the dwarf with the big 
hunch upon his back and streaming from 
his chin the beard that was 7ft. long. 

Descending from his throne, Bulfstroll ap- 
proached the sofa and attempted to kiss the 
Princess ; but she repulsed him by the ad- 
ministration of so vigorous a box on the ear 
as made him stagger and see a thousand 
stars whirling about him, and, at the samé 
time, hear the ringing of as many bells. He 
was unable to repress the utterance of a cry 
which made the palace tremble ; but, as he 
wished the Princess not to see that he was 
angry with her, he turned to quit the room: 
in his hurry, however, his feet became 
entangled with his long, trailing beard, and, 
in trying to recover his balance, he dropped 
the little cap which he was carrying in his 
hand, and which possessed the virtue of 
rendering him invisible whenever he wanted 
to be unseen. The negroes hastened to his 
assistance and, having replaced him on his 
throne, hurriedly bore him away. 

As soon as the Princess saw that she was 
alone she sprang from the sofa, locked the 
door, picked up the little cap and hurried to 
a mirror, to see whether it would fit her 
head. What was her astonishment at not 
seeing anything of herself in the glass! She 
snatched off the cap and looked agairi : then 
she discovered the secret of her invisibility 
and, replacing the marvellous cap on her 
head, walked about the room delightedly. 

A short time afterwards the door was 
violently thrown open, and the dwarf, who 
had now flung his incommodious beard over 
his shoulders, entered the room furiously. 
Seeing neither the Princess nor the lost cap, 
and comprehending that she had appropriated 
it, he set to work to search in every corner, 
tapping all the furniture, and even peering 
under the carpet. 

While he was thus fruitlessly engaged the 
Princess, rendered invisible, quitted the 
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palace and fled into the garden, which was 
of vast extent and magnificence. There she 
lived in tranquillity, eating delicious fruits, 
drinking from a translucent spring, and 
enjoying the impotent fury of the dwarf in 
his unceasing search for her. Sometimes 
she even went so far as to pelt him with 
plum-stones, or to show herself to him for a 
moment by taking off her cap, and then, 
instantly replacing it on her head, disappear- 
ing with a shout of laughter at his rage. 

One day, when she was amusing herself in 
this manner, the magic cap caught on the 
thorny branch of a gooseberry bush as she 
sped past it. In an instant the dwarf saw 
what had happened, seized her, and was in 
the act of recovering the cap, when the air 
of the garden was pierced by the warlike 
blast of a trumpet. 

Uttering a thousand maledictions and 
trembling with anger, he breathed upon 
Starbright, to send her to sleep, and, drawing 
his double-edged sword, shot up into the 
clouds, so as to be able to pounce upon his 
challenger and slay him with a single stroke 
of the magic weapon. 

Meanwhile, when the storm of wind and 
dust threw the wedding procession into con- 
fusion and dispersed the cavalcade, a great 
tumult arose among the Princes and their 
suites. The father of the vanished Princess 
and Prince Constant, her betrothed, searched 
for her everywhere, calling her by name, 
until, at length, the King, driven to despair by 
the non-success of their endeavours, issued a 
proclamation, promising that whoever found 


-her and brought her safely back should 


become his son-in-law and the possessor of 
half of hiskingdom. Without a moment's loss 
of time the suitors took to horse and galloped 
away in all directions in search of her. 

During three days and nights Prince 
Constant rode without eating, drinking, or 
sleeping, until, on the evening of the third 
day, worn with fatigue, he reined in his horse 
in a meadow and dismounted with the 
intention of snatching a few moments’ rest. 
But, as he did so, he heard plaintive cries, 
and perceived a poor little hare, on the back 
of which was an enormous owl, tearing it 
with its claws. The Prince instantly snatched 
up a large stone, as he thought, but which, 
in reality, was a skull, and threw it with such 
accuracy as to strike the owl dead. Delivered 
from its enemy, the hare ran to the Prince 
and caressed him for a moment, then skipped 
away. Whereupon the skull which the 
Prince had heedlessly flung at the owl thus 
addressed him :— 
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“HE THREW IT WITH SUCH ACCURACY AS TO STRIKE THE OWL DEAD.” 


. 


“T thank you, Prince Constant, for the 
great service you have done me. I belong 
to an unfortumate man who has deprived 
himself of existence, and, for this crime of 
suicide, has beem condemned to roll in the 
dust until it was made the means of saving 
the life ef one of God’s creatures. For 
seven hundred and seventy years I have lain 
miserably on the face of the earth without 
winning the least sign of compassion from 
any human being. You have released me 
from the penalty of my crime by using me 
to save the life of that poor hare. In grati- 
tude for this service I will teach you how to 
call to youa marvellous horse which belonged 
to me in my lifetime, and which will render 
you a thousand servicés. When you want 
him you have but to go into the plain, with- 
out looking behind you, and call to him in 
these words : 

Wondrous steed with golden mane, 

Hie to me across the plain, 

Flying, like a wingéd bird, 

Through the air with steps unheard ! 
Now, please, finish your work of charity by 
burying me here, so that I may repose in 
peace ; then, go on your way in good hope 
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REVENGE. 
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for the accomplishment of 
your enterprise.” 

The Prince thereupon dug 
a grave at the foot of a 
spreading tree and piously, 
with prayers, buried the skull. 
As he was casting the last 
clod of earth upon it he saw a tender blue 
flame ascend from the ground: it was the dead 
man’s soul, happy in its release from its long- 
endured penalty, speeding heavenward. 

His humane labour finished, the Prince 
went out into the plain, taking care not to look 
behind him, and—to test the efficacy of the 
invocation taught him by the skull—cried :— 

Wondrous steed with golden mane, 
Hie to me across the plain, 

Flying, like a wingéd bird, 

Through the air with steps unheard ! 

From the midst of lightnings, hissings, and 
the crash of thunder, there sped towards him 
a miracle in the form of a horse-—light as the 
wind, with a dappled coat and golden mane, 
flames flashing from its eyes and nostrils, 
and clouds of vapour pouring from its mouth 
and ears! It stopped before the Prince and 
addressed him in a human voice :— 

“What are your commands, Prince Con- 
stant ?” 

“T am unhappy,” answered the Prince; 
“ come to my assistance.” And he described 
the misfortune which had befallen him. 

“Enter my left ear and pass out by the 
right,” said the magic horse. 


? 
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The Prince did as directed, and came out 
of the horse’s right ear completely and mag- 
nificently armed : his breastplate was covered 
with ornaments wrought in gold and jewels, 
his casque was of glittering steel, and these, 
with his sword and mace, made of him a 
fully accoutred warrior. Moreover, he felt 
himself animated by superhuman strength and 
bravery. Stamping upon the ground, he 
found that it trembled under him, a sound as 
of thunder shook the air, and the leaves fell 
from the trees as in the passing of a storm. 
He then said to his 
steed :— 

“Where must I go 
—what must I do?” 

The magic horse 
replied :— 


“The Princess Starbright, 
your affianced bride, has 
been taken from you by a 
dwarf with a monstrous 
hunch upon his shoulders 
and a beard 7ft. long. He 
is a powerful magician who “ 
lives far from here, and you 
must conquer him; but the 
only arm that can reach or wound him is the 
keen-edged sword possessed by his brother, 
the monster with the great head and basilisk 
eyes. It is with him that we must begin.” 
Prince Constant sprang fearlessly upon 
the back of the dappled steed with the 
golden mane, which at once started on its 
wondrous course, leaping over mountains, 
bounding across rivers, piercing dark forests, 
without crushing a blade of grass or raising a 
particle of dust on the road. At length they 
came to a wide stretching plain, strewn 
everywhere with human bones, at the foot 


, 
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of a trembling mountain. Here the steed 
stopped and said :— 

“The moving mountain which you see before 
you, Prince, is the head of the monster with 
the basilisk eyes ; so beware of meeting their 
glance, which is deadly, as all those whose 
bones you see lying about you have found. 
Fortunately, the heat of the noonday sun has 
sent the monster to sleep, with his keen-edged ° 
sword, which nothing can resist, resting beside 
him. Conceal yourself by bending down behind 
my neck until we are close upon the sword, 
then stoop and 
snatch it from 
the ground. 
That done, have 
no further fear, 
for not only 
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“HE SHOUTED SO LOUDLY AS TO WAKE THE MONSTER.” 


will the monster be unable to do you any 
harm, but its life will be at your mercy.” 

Noiselessly the horse approached the 
sleeping monster; the Prince stooped and 
dexterously snatched up the sword, then rising 
in his saddle shouted so loudly as to wake 
the monster. Raising its head with a start, 
it infected the air with a long-drawn angry 
snort and turned its burning eyes upon the 
Prince ; but seeing the keen-edged sword in 
his hands, it restrained its rage and said :— 

“ Have you determined on giving up your 
life that you have come here ?” 
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“ Speak less haughtily,” replied the Prince, 
“for you are in my power:, your basilisk 
eyes have lost their force, and you are going 
to perish by this sword. But first, I want to 
know who you are.” 

“Tt is true that I am in your power, 
Prince, but be generous, for I am worthy of 
your pity. I am a knight of the race of 
giants, and, but for the malevolence of my 
brother, should now be happy. He is 
Bulfstroll, the dwarf with the great hunch 
upon his back and the beard 7ft. long. 
Jealous of the grace of my form, he seeks by 
all means to injure me. His strength, which 
is prodigious, he owes to his beard, and that 
can only be severed by the keen-edged sword 
which you hold in your hand. One day he 
came to me and said :— 

“*Dear brother, help me, I beg, to dis- 
cover the keen-edged blade which was buried 
in the earth by a magician, one of our 
enemies, who, of all, is the only one who can 
destroy us both.’ 

“Fool that I was, I trusted what he said, 
and with a spade made of a great oak tree 
dug into the mguntain until I found the 
sword. Then a dispute arose between us 
as to which @f-us should have it. At last 
my brother said: ‘ Let us each put an ear to 
the ground, and let the sword be his who 
first hears the ringing of the nearest church 
bells.’ I at once bent down to listen, and 
instantly my brother sprang upon 
me and, with one traitorous stroke 
of the sword, severed my head 
from my body, and left me un- 
buried to become an enormous 
mountain covered with forests. 

“As to my head—gifted with a 
vital force which nothing ‘can 
overcome, it has ever since 
remained here to terrify to 
death all who have, before you, 
attempted to get possession of 
the keen-edged sword. Now, 
Prince, I beg of you 
to employ that magic 
weapon in cutting off 
my wicked brother’s 
beard, which will at 
once destroy his ma- 
levolent power and 
avenge the terrible 
wrong he has inflicted 
upon me.” 

“ Your desire shall 
speedily be accompli- 
shed, I promise you,” 
replied the Prince. 

Vol. xx.—-60 
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DWARF’S REVENGE. 


“THE PRINCE SEIZED HOLD OF HIS BEARD AND 
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Thereupon he commanded his dappled 
steed with the golden mane to bear him to 
Bulfstroll’s palace. ‘The words were scarcely 
spoken before they reached the garden-door, 
at the moment when the dwarf was pursuing 
the Princess Starbright. The sound of the 
warlike trumpet compelled him to desist ; 
but, before quitting her, he took the pre- 
caution to replace the cap upon her head, so 
as to make her invisible. 

The Prince was awaiting an answer to his 
challenge, when he heard a loud rumbling 
sound in the clouds above his head, 
caused by the dwarf, who, for the purpose 
of descending with crushing force upon his 
enemy, had risen to a great height above 
him. But he took his measures so care- 
lessly ¢that, on reaching the ground, he 
plunged into it up to his waist at the 
mercy of the Prince, who instantly seized 
hold of his beard and cut it off with the 
keen-edged sword. 

After having tied the magician’s severed 
beard to his casque and bound the helpless 
dwarf to the saddle behind him, he entered 
the palace, where the servants threw open all 
the doors the moment they saw that he was 
possessed of the beard which had so long 
held them in awe and bondage. 
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The Prince immediately began to search 
for the captive Princess ; but it was in vain 
that he examined every portion of the palace 
and gardens, the malicious dwarf refusing to 
give him any aid. At last, however, and 
when he had almost given himself up to 
despair, he had the good fortune to take 
hold of the magic cap, and then perceived 
his fiancée sleeping as the dwarf had left her. 
Being unable to awaken her, he put the 
magic cap in his pocket, and, taking her in 
his arms, mounted his dappled steed, and 
carried the dwarf to the head of his 
brother the monster, which, after uttering 
a roar of satisfaction, instantly swallowed 
him. 

Having remounted his steed, Prince 
Constant presently arrived at a wide-spread 
plain, where his horse stopped and said :— 

“Prince, we must here part company. 
You are not far from your journey’s end; 
your horse is near at hand awaiting you. 
Farewell! But before I leave you, enter my 
right ear and come forth by the left.” 

The Prince did as he was directed, and 
found himself dressed in his wedding suit of 
clothes, as he had been when Princess 
Starbright was carried off by the dwarf. The 
dappled steed with the golden mane then 
disappeared from his sight, and, in answer to 
his call, his own horse galloped to him from 
the opposite side of the plain. 

Night having come by that time, he laid 
the still sleeping Princess on the ground, 
and, after carefully covering her with his 
mantle to protect her against the cold, lay 
down himself and fell asleep. 

By ill-chance, one of the unsuccessful 
suitors for the Princess’s hand passed that 
way, and, seeing Prince Constant sleeping, 
pierced him with his sword and rode away 
with the Princess to the palace of her father, 
to whom he said : 

“ Here is your daughter, whom I claim as 
my wife, in accordance with your promise. 
She was carried off by a terrible sorcerer, 
against whom I had to contend during three 
days and three nights before I could conquer 
him.” 

The restoration of his daughter filled the 
King with joy; but observing that all his 
caresses failed to awaken her, he inquired 
anxiously as to the meaning of her strange 
condition. 

“TI do not in the least know what it 
means,” answered the impostor. ‘“ You see 
her exactly in the same state as that in which 
I found her imprisoned in the sorcerer’s 
brazen castle.” 
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While this was passing in the’ King’s 
palace, Prince Constant, pierced by the 
sword of his treacherous rival, awoke with 
hardly sufficient strength left him to 
murmur :— 

Wondrous steed with golden mane, 

Ilie to me across the plain, 

Flying, like a wingéd bird, 

Through the air with steps unheard. 
A moment later, and from the midst of a 
luminous cloud the magic steed returned to 
him. 

Knowing what had happened to the Prince, 
the magic steed sought at a bound the 
Fountain of Life, whence it returned with 
three kinds of water—the water that revives, 
the water that cures, and the water that 
gives strength — with which, in turn, he 
sprinkled the Prince’s pale forehead. At the 
first sprinkling life returned to his already 
cold body and the blood re-coursed through 
his veins; at the second his wound was 
cured ; and at the third all his lost strength 
came back tohim. Then he opened his eyes 
and cried :— 

“Oh, what a sound and refreshing sleep I 
have had !” 

“The sleep you have enjoyed was the 
eternal sleep,” replied the dappled steed. 
“One of your rivals, finding you sleeping, 
murdered you, then carried the Princess 
Starbright to her father, representing himself 
to have been her preserver. But do not dis- 
tress yourself, she is still sleeping, and you 
alone can dispel her sleep by touching her 
with the dwarf’s beard. Mount your horse 
and hasten on your way.” 

In a swirl of light the magic steed once: 
more disappeared. Prince Constant mounted 
his own horse and rode like the wind towards 
the home of his betrothed. 

On nearing the capital he found it be- 
sieged by an army of enemies who had 
already captured part of the walls, and to 
whom the terrified inhabitants were on the 
point of appealing for mercy. Seeing this, 
he put on the invisible cap and, with the 
keen-edged sword, fell upon the besiegers 
with such irresistible energy that all who 
were not slain fled from the kingdom, only 
too glad to have escaped with their lives. 
This great feat achieved, he hastened—still 
remaining invisible—to the palace, where he 
heard the King expressing astonishment at 
the sudden and wholly unlooked-for flight of 
the enemy. 

“ Who can the valiant warrior be who has 
saved us ?” asked the King, wonderingly. 

For a moment nobody answered. Then 





BULFSTROLL THE DWARF’S REVENGE. 


Prince Constant took off the magic cap and, 
kneeling at the King’s feet, said :— 

“It is I, King and father, who have had the 
good fortune to overcome your enemies, and 
it is I who rescued the Princess, my betrothed, 
from the great peril she was in, and was 
bringing her back to your arms, when my 
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touched her forehead with the dwarf’s beard, 
whereupon she instantly opened her eyes 
and smiled, as if awaking from a pleasant 
dream. 

Transported with joy, the King over- 
whelmed her with caresses, and, that same 
evening, married her to Prince Constant, 
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“PRINCE CONSTANT TOUCHED HER FOREHEAD WITH THE DWARFS BEARD.” 


rival here traitorously assassinated me while 
I was sleeping, and next, deceived you, by 
passing himself off as her preserver. Take 
me to her, and I will awaken her.” 

On hearing these words the impostor fled 
as quickly as he could get away, while Prince 
Constant, hastening to the sleeping Princess, 


followed ? 
ear ever heard tell of, greater magnificence 
than was displayed in their celebration. 


himself leading her to the altar and making 


over to his son-in-law the prétmised half of 
his kingdom. 


What can be said of the festivities which 
Only that no eye ever saw, no 








Curiosities.” 


(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


“BLOSSOM AND DECAY. 

Such is the appropriate title 
given by the owner of the 
illustration which opens our 
Curiosities this month. Two 
young people* are seen sil- 
ting near a window which 
opens on a_ landscape. 
Place the picture, however, at 
arm’s length, and you will be 
surprised at the sudden change. 
An ugly skull is revealed—a 
strong contrast, indeed, to the 
first subject of the picture. 
Miss E. Andrews, of Fleet- 
lands, Fareham, Hants, is re- 
sponsible for this contribution. 


LEGAL INCENDIARISM. 

New Zealand took every 
advantage of the fear of a 
visitation of the plague from 
Australia to have a ‘‘spring 
cleaning ”’ throughout her bor- 
ders. Sanitary inspectors were 
appointed in every city and 
town, and as a result of their reports many insanitary 
buildings were destroyed. The photograph here repro- 
duced shows the risky methods adopted by the Napier 
authorities. Members of the Municipal Fire Brigade 
set fire to the condemned house at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the photograph was taken by Mr. 
Arthur Howe, who was one of the few persons who 
got wind of the coming event, and was able to catch 
the shadow before his camera. It was a risky venture 
on the part of the firemen, as neither the shop on the 
left nor the house on the right of the piace that 
was fired was more than 15ft. distant! Further- 
more, that side of the shop nearest to the fire was 
piled high inside with tins of kerosene! Little 
wonder that the lady caught in the photo. should 
display such interest in the conflagration, for she is 
the shopkeeper. The condemned building had a 








more than usually interesting 
history. Situated on White 
Road, it was known as “ the 
old Maori Club House.” It was 
erected by the Government in 
the sixties as a resort for Maoris 
visiting Napier, being in those 
days a considerable distance 
away from other dwellings. No 
one being responsible for keep- 
ing up the house, it soon fell 
into a dirty and untidy condi- 
tion. The town extended be- 
yond its locality, and the build- 
ing became an eyesore, and of 
late years had been a blot upon 
a closely-populated neighbour- 
hood. It may be added that 
the work of the municipal fire- 
raisers was altogether successful 
in destroying the old place, the 
adjoining house and shop only 
getting scorched, thanks to a 
liberal application of water. 
Mr. T. L. Mills, of Wellington, 
N.Z., sends these particulars. 
HOW WAS THIS DONE? 

Here is a photograph, which was taken by Sam 
Bristowe, with a mystery attached to it. Mr. C. 
Culver Johnson, of 150, Nassau Street, New York, 
writes: “*I am 
sending you by 
this post a most 
singular photo- 
graph taken at 
Topeka, Kansas. 
The man whose 
face is seen is W. 
H. Karns. Just 
how the photo- 
graph was taken 
neither Mr. Karns 
nor the photo- 
grapher will reveal. 
It is considered 
the most singular 
photo. of the sort 
yet seen in this 
country.” 
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* Copyright, 1900, by George Newnes, Limited. 





CURIOSITIES. 


ON THE SAFE SIDE. 

** My photo. represents an en- 
velope with stamps of five different 
countries, which were all available 
on the spot the letter was posted, 
on board of a ship on the Boden- 
see or Lac de Constance. On the 
borders of this lake are situated 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg. The 
gentleman who sent the letter 
was not quite sure in which 
country he was when posting 
same, and in order to offend none 
he affixed a stamp of each of the 
countries mentioned.” Mr. Erich 
Roopmann, of 198, Lancaster 
Road, Notting Hill, sends the 
above particulars, together with 
the photo. 

THE YOUNGEST STATION- 
MASTER IN ENGLAND. 
Mr. T. C. Beynon, of Cheriton, 
Pyle Hill, Newbury, sends a 
photo. of a lad who is probably 
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at a shop in Dawson Street, Dublin, and has been in 
the present owner’s possession for seven years. When 
new it cost no less than {£10 sterling, rather a high 
price for a penknife! Mr. R. Dashwood Tandy, of 
The Grove, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge, is responsible 
for this contribution. 
STUCK FAST IN A BOG. 
‘* While on my holidays last month in Swaledale 


I climbed up a hill tos When I reached 


the youngest station-master in England. He is only 
thirteen years old, and is in charge of Welford Park 
Station, on the Lambourne Valley Railway, in 
Berkshire. » a. 
A KNIFE WITH TWO HUNDRED BLADES. 

The extraordinary photo. which follows is that of a 
knife with no fewer than two hundred blades, no two 
of which are exactly similar, as may be seen by a 
close examination of the photograph. It was bought 


the top of the hill I found a sheep fast in 
a peat-bog by the side of the tarn. It 
had apparently been tempted by the green 
grass, which was growing at the water 
side, and in its endeavours to reach it it 
had sunk into the bog. Its little lamb 
not knowing what to do would run_back- 
wards and forwards to its mother (it being 
too light to sink into the bog when 
running) and very ofien would get on 
her back. The photograph inclosed is 
of the lamb on its mother’s back.” 
This from Mr. John F. Stirling, of 81, 
North Road, Darlington, 
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THE “BELLMAN OF 
PEEBLES. 

Mr. D. Guilgault, of 11, 
Herbert Place, ‘Dublin, in 
sending the next photo., says: 
**T incluse a photo. of the 
‘Bellman of Peebles’ in 
charge of a scolding woman 
sentenced to the punishment 
of the ‘ Branks.’ I am not 
aware that this has been 
photographed before, and it 
is, I believe, well worthy of 
attention. The punishment 
of the Branks was a mode of 
degrading scolding women. 
The Branks was fixed on the 
woman’s head, a_ portion 
being forced into her mouth, 
completely preventing her 
from speaking. In this state 
of enforged silence she was 
led throtiwh the town by the 
‘crier,’ who proclaimed her 
misdemeanour at the Cross 
and other public places.” 
rhe Bellman and his charge 
are of course modelled in wax. 

INTRUDERS. 

Here is a photograph show- 
ing an open beehive between 
the combs of which some im 
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some 4ft. in diameter was 
razed close to the ground by 
a terrific gale, which lifted 
and balanced it neatly on the 
roof of an adjoining stable. 
The roof itself was smashed, 
but fortunately the walls on 
either side were strongenough 
to support the tree, thus sav- 
ing the lives of a number of 
valuable horses who were in 
the stable at the time. This 
alarming incident occurred on 
the estate of Lylestone Car- 
dross, and the photo. was 
sent by Mr. R. Hutchinson, 
of Greenfield House, Dum- 
barton. 


A VERY CLEVER HORSE. 

The subject of this picture 
is a dray-horse belonging to 
Massey, Harris, and Co., 
Limited, Winnipeg, Canada, 
which, through the clever 
training of its driver, Wm. 
Eddie, drinks from a hose. 
Ile follows his master from 
the stable, several blocks 
away, and, unassisted, picks 
up the hose and proceeds to 
satisfy his thirst. When in 


harness, should he be driven up to the curb, and the 
end of the hose be run out to him, he will pick it up 
for sport, even when not thirsty. After getting a 


pudent wasps have built their nests. Mr. Richard 
Giles, Vice-Chairman of the Derbyshire Bee- Keepers’ 


Association, in sending the photograph says that not 


only did he discover this 
instance of intrusion in a 
straw skep in his garden, 
but the occurrence was 
repeated in the case of 
a wooden hive; this 
proves conclusively that 
the wasps must have 
gained entrance through 
the usual channel, evi- 
dently unmolested by 
the rightful owners. Mr. 
E. H. Giles, of Blakeley 
Lodge, Etwall, near 
Derby, took the photo. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
The next photograph 
is a striking instance of 
a lucky escape from in- 
stant death. A huge tree 


proper hold of it he will 
throw out his nose, cast 
a glance towards the 
building with a know- 
ing look, as much as 
to say, ‘* Turn that 
water on,” and allow 
the stream to fill his 
mouth and gush out 
again, evidently as much 
amused as the crowd of 
onluokers who stop as 
they are passing. Mr. 
Massey, of Winnipeg, 
has sent us the photo. 
of this clever horse in 
the act of drinking in 
his own peculiar way, 
which was taken by 
J. W. Housser, Win- 
nipeg. 





CURIOSITIES. 


USE FOR COCKLE.- 
SHELLS. 

Here is a photograph of a perfect 
little cockle-shell, inside of which 


A NOVEL 


Miss Maggie L. Walker, of Bridge 


Street, Dumbarton, Scotland, has 

“printed” one of Mrs. Browning’s 

*Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

Miss Walker writes to say that the printing was done 
with a fine pen and Indian ink. The feat, we 
imagine, required a great deal of patience, not to 
mention considerable ability. 

NOT TAKEN “AT THE FRONT. 

The peculiar picture that follows is one taken 
through the inside of a 6in. breech-loading gun. Mr. 
Hubert C. Holmes, who took the photo., arranged 
his camera at the breech end, whilst a friend of his 
stood at the muzzle end, looking down the bore. 
Apart from its striking originality, the photograph 
shows very plainly how beautifully clean this weapon 
has been kept by those in charge of it. Mr. 
Holmes’s address is ** St. Winifred’s,” Norbury, near 
Streatham, S. W. ; 





PHOTOGRAPHED HIS OWN JUMP. 


‘*T send you a photograph which I took of myself,” 
says Mr. S. Walter, of The Fernery, Queen’s Terrace, 
Canterbury Road, Margate, ‘‘ and I consider it a 
curiosity. I took it when jumping out of .a window 
some time ago at Bournemouth. I focused. the 
camera on the window first, and then passed the 
string attached to the shutter up through the window. 
I then entered the room, took the string in my hand, 
and pulled it very gently just as I leapt from the sill, 
taking care not to upset the camera in doing so. 
The drop, which, however, I did not measure, was 
something like 13ft.” 


A “SPLIT BASS.” 


Mrs. F. Crompton Brown, of ‘‘ Upuaghur,” Park- 
wood Road, Boscombe, sends the photograph of an 
extraordinary occurrence which took place in the 
fore-saloon of the ss. Brodick Castle, Bournemouth. 
The bottle was standing on the counter, and sud- 
denly, without anyone touching it, it split exactly 
in halves, as can be seen in the picture which 
we reproduce. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY BOWLING FEAT. 

Master T. R. Ponsford, of Clarence School, 
Weston-super-Mare, sends an excellent photograph 
of a very curious occurrence at cricket. The par- 
ticulars are vouched for by Mr. Ponsford him- 
self, Mr. E. J. Smith, assistant master of the school, 
and a number of eye - witnesses. Mr. Ponsford 
writes: ‘‘ We (Clarence School) were playing a 
strong Weston XI. when Parker, our professional, a 
very fast bowler, clean bowled one of the Westonians. 
The middle stump was knocked down ; the ball, 
instead of continuing its wild flight, came back a 
few yards, and the two bails were discovered about 





four yards in front of the batting crease, directly 
opposite the middle stump, lying lengthways, almost 
touching, and exactly opposite each other. They 
could not have been placed better than they fell.” 

A FISH STORY. 

The accompanying photo. represents a trout which 
was caught in Nova Scotia, and which contained the 
knife now lying beside it. One day, in the month of 
May, 1900, two gentlemen of Halifax, Nova Scotia- 
Mr. Frank C. Simson, of the firm of Simson Bros. 
and Co., and Mr. H. W. Cameron—went on a trout- 
fishing trip to Wallace’s Falls, on a lake about nine 
miles from Halifax. Several trout were taken, and 
nothing peculiar was noticed about them. However, 
when the fish were brought in, and about to be 
dressed for cooking, something hard was found in one 
of them, which, 
on being taken 
out, proved to be 
a white - handled 
jack-knife, about 
2%in. long. The 
Supposition 1s 
that the knife had 
been dropped 
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overboard from a boat, and the hungry fish seized it 
as it was descending. The truth of this extraordinary 
fish story is vouched for by the above gentlemen, and 
the photo. was sent in by Mr. M. A. Condon, of 22, 
Smith Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


AN AMATEUR TELEPHOTOGRAPHER, 

Mr. R. B. Robinson, of Geraldine Lodge, East 
Hill, Wandsworth, S.W., sends the photos. which 
follow, and he describes his ingenious attempt at 
telephotography as follows: ‘‘ Having heard a lot 
about telescopic cameras I made up my mind to 
make one for myself, with the result which you see in 
the first photo. The lens consists of a pair of 











ordinary field - glasses, which move.on a slide for 
focusing purposes, and the box with cloth over it 
holds the slide for the plates, the slide being the only 
thing I had to buy. The cloth part, which is stiffened, 
is not fastened on to the box, but fits into a groove. 
The second photo. is that of the clock of the Board of 
Works at Wands 
worth, taken by my 
telescopic camera 
at a distance at 
which, if taken 
with an ordinary 
camera, it would 
be about the size 
of a pin’s head,” 





























AND THE BABY, 
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